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X SAKEN . Bui first of all I Uimk 
ouftlil to know wheic this place 
called Saken is. Do iiol look for it on 
’S^fc.'^the map ol the woild — its scale is too 
small for such a liny place to be marked on 
it. circumstance which in no way tioubles 
Ihe inhabitants of Saken.) Should you, how- 
ever, come across a map of Abkhazia^ 3'ou 
would find Saken somewhere m the north- 
eastern comer. 

Nature heiself would seem to have chosen 
to keep (his picturesque and certainly note- 
worths' village hidden awas' .fudge for yom- 
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sell — in the north it is hemiiiied in by the sleep 
spurs of the Caucasian range, nn the east by 
the towering and gloomy Mount Guagua, in 
the west by the Klych, a wily mountain that 
always keeps a few isnowy avalanches up its 
sleeve — ^just in case of need. Saken is boxed 
up, as it were What about the south‘d — you 
will say But from the south the way to Saken 
IS guarded by nine passes and eight mountain 
rivers — each barrier more formidable than the 
last. Like a fairy tale, isn’t it’ Saken, for all 
that, lives and thrives' 

Tourists w’ho have been to the Caucasus are 
familiar with the Klukhor Pass They also 
know the road which runs down to the se^. 
This road winds above the steep banks of 'e 
turbulent Guandra and Kodor rivers t 
when bivouacked on the spot wheie the Guan- 
dra flows into the Kodor, they must have 
breathed the honeyed scents of the mountain 
breeze wafted through the gorge. This breeze, 
should you not know it, comes from Saken. 

Saken has existed for untold ^es, since 
those days when the sea bed is said, to have 
begun to rise, baring the stretch of land now 
called the Caucasus None can tell how mai^ 
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ixane to Saken and wihat brought him there. 
One thing only is certain — ^people have been 
living in Saken smce time immemorial. 

'' Some fortj' years ago a Sukhumi town 
council official, suffering from tuberculosis, 
came here m search of mountain air and cheap 
goat’s milk. He received both entirely gratis — 
out of hoispitality. Very often this official was 
gloomy and sullen — at such times he was 
unapproachable. Sometimes he did not sleep 
nights, bift sat writing something in a thick 
notebook. In conversation with people he spoke 
ill of the tsar and the princes — enough to 
make you want to stop your ears. True, he 
. 'ad been proud and unyielding, and was now 
,n '?ing for his irreconcilability. The^ peasants 
like hum and did what they could foi 
him. One day this official came across a stone 
Iiurial place in the mountains. The discoveiy 
led him to the conclusion that ancient man — 
very ancient — ^must have had some reason for 
settling here. The official told his liosts all 
about this and they passed it on to their neigh- 
bours The good folk of Saken were highly 
pleased to learn that people had been living 
on their red soil so many ages. 



For some reason this official — he was a 
clever man — ^began lo take an interest in the 
greyish cliff near the village He urged the 
peasants to strew dust from this cliff over their 
fields and gardens, but nobody followed his 
advice Among his belongings, by the waj- (for 
in the spiing blood gushed from his mouth and 
he died), was found a manuscript with the 
following heading Natural Phosphorite in Sa- 
ken Tins manuscnpt passed fi om hand lo hand 
for a long time until it was finally used for 
cigarette paper, despite the beautiful hand in 
which il was wnlten The first page of this 
inanuscinpt, however, lor long adoined the 
wall of one ol Saken s cottages, where it cp^ 
ered up a narrow crack in a chestnut boa,^., 
Tlie cottager's little boy had gradually letrrte^ 
bv heait all that was wntten there, and the 
words ot the morose, sick official remained 
lirmlv imprinted in his memory. 

The living embodiment of Saken s history 
for the past cenlurv is old Shaangeri Kanba, 
who has rounded out six score years and ten 
ot his existence Throughout his long life he 
has been out of Saken only twice — once in 
search of a horse that had been stolen from him. 
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and the second time when he visiled a neigh- 
boiinng village lo make a match lor one of 
his numei’oiis progenj’. The first excursion cost 
him a broken aim when he and Ins horse fell 
down a ravine, the second cost him Ins horse 
crushed by an avalanche Shaangeii altei that 
vowed nevei to show his nose outside Uie vil- 
lage again So 5’ou see, the Sakcmans seldom 
left their mountain eyrie, and visitors from 
Hie valley weie a still greater raiitv 

Saken figured in the official lists of ruial 
localities until the end ol the ninefies, when a. 
new adniinistratoi , Lieutenant Stukoi, was 
appointed to the countiy This lunctionary, 

. 'non learning the state ot affairs and hearing 
,tl opinion of the taxgatherers, who wci e none 
U>o Wigei to cross nine raounlain passes and 
eight mountain streams m order to collect the 
meagre coppers of the Saken pcasanis, decided 
to expunge Saken from the list ol villages as 
nonexistent. Luckily, this drastic act ol states- 
manship had no serious consequences. Saken 
still held its place in the cosmos, cut off from 
the world, half-savage, vet as proud and inac- 
cessible as ever. 

Such IS the history of Saken in a nutshell. 
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As for present-day Saken, one has to admit out- 
righit that it is not much of a place to boast oft 
If you come down to our district, you will 
find our villages a treat for the eye — ^all big 
and handsome and prosperous There are more 
tractors these days than there are draught 
oxen. Trucks race along the roads so thick and 
fast that they almost jostle each other. Many 
of the collective farms have their own motor- 
cars. In short — they’ie nch And in a district 
like this — Saken, if you please I Many a dis- 
trict committee secretary has scratched his head 
over it — the desire to tackle Saken was there, but 
how — ^no one for the life of him could suggest 
.\11 right, then, you may say, let’s have., 
done with Saken, why worry about it, WjJle 
about other villages Saken is this and 
is that, Saken is backwaid and inaccessible — 
what do we want with it’ That’s easy to say. 
But what if I come from there myself, if it’s 
my own home village’ There, you see, now 
you agree that I was right in choosing Saken 
for my subject. Those villages have plenty of 
other people to write tliem up and besides 
they're famous enough without ainybody writ- 
ing them up. 
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According to Sakenian custom, I ought to 
introduce myself. I was born. . . . That drat- 
ted Saken’ With the first words I have to blush 
for it. A man’s life, as everyone knows, be- 
gins with his birth. But when was I born*? 
According to the old Sakenian calendar it 
works out SIX months after the news of the 
Russo-Japanese War reached Saken To fix 
the beginning and the end of the war is simple 
enough. But when did the news reach Saken 
— who can say’ Howevei, there is another due 
which helps to fix this all-important date. It ap- 
pears that four years after my birth there was a 
heavy snowfali. Nineteen hundicd and eleven 
was the year of the great snow. Now work it out 
^ — it took three years for news of the war to 
react Saken and gladden the early lAonths of 
my life. 

Like many peasant children I began life as 
a shepherd and studied, as people say, from 
the book of nature I did not studv from real 
books until Soviet tunes, when Uie hairs had 
begun to sprout on my upper lip 

I once came to Sakmi in 1933, when I was 
within an ace of becoonmg a painter People 
laughed there when they learned of my intend- 



ed profession. But when I dijew iwrlrails of 
some of the \ illagers the laughter stopped and 
gave place to amazement It turned out that a 
Sakenian coidd compete \vith a photographer ^ 
— this was an astounding discovery. I spent 
Ihe winter and spring of 1947 again in Saken 
Tlien it was my lellow villagers learned of my 
other profession (old Kanba called me a scribe 
and IS very proud of it). 

But this tale is not alioul me it is about 
the spiing. about spnng in Saken. 

2 

On the dav nij' story begins there was. 
bright, sunnj' weather m Saken. March w^s. 
drawing tb a close and the warm air proiSfiisefl 
an early spring Steam was rising from the 
eartih. A light, almost transparent haze drifted 
over the streams and gorges It rose, caught 
by the air currents, and thickened into the 
begmiiings of a dense layer of mist. 

Over the hamlet bearing the resounding 
name of Silver Meadow a real, fluffy cloud 
formed The hamlet stood adjacent to the 
almost sheer side of the mountain and the 
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cloud could fuid no way of escape It grazed 
the pme tops, then broke up into fragments, 
only to jom agam in a single w'liole The doud 
crept steadily eastward, obedient to the an 
current which tried to force its way into tlie 
Saken River valley from the neighbouring 
gorge. Then the deep blue sky opened up, and 
the sim 'began to warm the earth. 

But in the Nut Gully hamlet situated in 
the river valley on tlie outskirts ol Saken, 
spring had come fully into its own. Only a 
few kilometres divided the two hamlets, yet 
what a difTerence there was between them' 
Here one's thoughts already iiegan to tlwell 
on cool spiings and shady forest thickets The 
4>easants glanced at the earth with a husin&ss- 
like 'eye, pondering whether it was tune to 
start work on it Dogs lay sprawled about the 
yairds dozing in the spring suii The ground 
was green witli grass, and birds wiiose voices 
had been forgotten thiough the winter .coiikl 
be heard singing. Buds ivere opening on the 
trees Warmth, the real flush of spring, flowed 
m a mighty, iriesistible ton’ent ovei the earth. 

But however the sun shines, be it even 
hotly, a nJbuntain spring is not the best place 
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to rest by in tlie dawn of April 'fliere was still 
a dampness in the aii* The chill of winter, lurk- 
ing deep down, like a gloomy thought in the 
heart, still lingered about the earth. The soil 
had not yet drunk in the sunshine, it merely 
steamed on tlie smdace, while a quarter of a 
cubit below, there was still the chill of February. 

Beside the spring, which was used by the 
inhabitants of both hamlets, sat Kesso Mirba. 
a yoimg man ol about thirty. He was ahsently 
whittling a stick, cvidentls’' just to while away 
the time The broad-bnmmed felt hat woan 
by mountain shepherds lay beside him, to- 
gether with the thick staff which served as an 
aid to his wounded leg, especiall}' on steep as- 
cents. Kesso was wearing a khaki tumc smugly 
girted by a broad army belt. His rough armj’^ 
top boots were greased with goat’s fat. 

Low cliffs wreathed in creeping greenerj- 
formed a horseshoe round the spring, which 
was rs clear and transparent as mountain air 
The brook looked like molten glass, and only 
the shavings, now and then falling on the 
water, traced dozens of rings on its surface 
The rings ran out in growing circles and the 
eyes of the young mountaineer followed them 



Here, by this spring, in another mmute or so 
two men were about to meet who were by no 
means anxious to do so They were not ene- 
mies, no, but neither could you call them good 
Inends. They had conceived for each other 
a mutual dislike, the innocent cause of which 
was also on her way here to the spring. Tlie 
trouble was that Nikuala had serious intentions 
regarding a girl to whom, as he thought, Kesso 
Mirba was paying rather pressing court Ni- 
kuala considered that he had reached an age 
when it was time for him to have a pretty 
and charming housewife. Just when he thought 
his plans had ripened, this Kesso suddenly 
appeared upon the scene like a bolt out of 
.the blue and upset the whole thing! Evidentl}’- 
the love that sprang up in the hearls of these 
two young people before Kesso went to the 
front had not cooled. The two men regarded 
each other with veiled jealousy. But there was 
also another reason, which had its roots jui the 
more practical aspects of workaday life Speak- 
ing without reserve, Nikuala regarded Kesso 
as a< claimant for the post of chairman. He 
was afraid that this young, efficient man would 
ultimately become the head of the Village So- 
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Aaet — not a v’erj' pleasant prospect, smce such 
a contretemps could only lower Nikuala in the 
eyes of the villagers Kesso tor his part disap- 
proved of the way affairs were being conduct- 
ed in the Village Soviet, and, apparently, had 
no intention of concealing tlie fact. 

When Nikuala cautiously paitcd the bushes 
and looked down at the spring, his first im- 
pulse was to betake himself off But it was too 
late — iKesso had seen him There was nothing 
left to do but climb down and greet hmi with 
a casual air — baling his teeth m a grin, as Sa- 
kenians put it Kesso, too, did not feel ans 
particular delight as he greeted Nikuala in his 
turn 

‘’The heats broihng'” said Nikuala, speak- 
ing with a slight burr. 

He svas a tluckset man ol middle age 
His lace had begun to put on fat, and a pair 
ot restless eyes darted about in their narrou 
slits. jBut a broad smile tliat displayed two 
rows ol even white teeth lent his face a gooil- 
humoiued evpression 

Nikuala moisteneil a huge handkerchief 
in the water and sviped his face and neck. 

“What are you doing here"?" he asked. 
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winking as though he had caught Kesso out in 
something Then, with a sly glance round the 
hollow in which the spring lay, he added 
mysteriously “I understand. 

Nikuala broke into a forced laugh. He 
wrung out the handkerchief, dipped it into the 
water agam and began to iinse it — ^just for 
something to do 

‘ Just sitting Whittling," Kesso replied 
coldly, tossing the stick aside 

“You think I cant see that’” Nikuala 
smiled, looking into the water, while the cor- 
ners of his mouth twitched up and down ^ 

Kesso watched him playing with the wa-^ 
tei — this man who was always so gay, always 
iinconceined to an extent that was beginning 
to Ine those about hum He was irritated by 
those healthy, ruddy cheeks, that almost youth- 
ful vivacity of Nikuala, who in Kesso’s opinion 
was a thoroughgoing idler. That bfTght- colour 
in Nikuala’s cheeks, by the way, faded swiftly 
when he wais in the chairman’s seat at the 
Village Soviet Withm the four walls of his 
office he became sombie and self-important, 
sugaring in word and movement It may be that 
at the bottom of his heart he felt that a real 
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hunter had no business at an office desk — 
and, to do him justice, Nikiiala was certamlj 
a very good hunter But as far as administra- 
tive work w’as concerned, he sought only one 
thing — that nobody should bother him “Peace 
and ordei,' Nikuala would say when people 
came to him with queitions concerning village 
all'aiis Pei haps he was meiely lazj', or per- 
haps he just felt lumself a square peg in a 
round hole‘s — such things happen' It's not 
everybodj who fits the chairman’s seatl 

“Wihat IS Saken'^ he would sometimes ask 
himself, and supply the answer “A patch of 
reddish soil lost in the mountains No better 
than a hem's den . It may be that this was 
the root cause of that pessimism, the outward 
signs of which were so often observed by visi- 
tors to the 'Village Soviet' the flabby face of the 
chairman, the broken windowpanes, the 
squeaky and dilapidated doors. . . 

As Nikuala used to say, he had smelt pow- 
der in his time too For two years he had been 
at the front, never laying down his sniper's 
rifle. The butt was dented with little crosses 
testifying to the military prowess of the 
who had cuddled it to his cheek Then 
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came the end of the wai . Nikuala i eturned home 
and tell plump into the Village SoMet ‘ Fasci- 
nated them by my decoiations," Nikuala ad- 
mitted frankly, stirrmg uneasily in his chair- 
man’s seat. To tell the truth, it was only the 
toiest and its inliabilants that alToided him 
any real pleasure — he was a born hunter. And 
if he was still lilling the post of chan man and 
the villagers took no diastic action against 
him, it was thanks to the fact that theie were 
other people of a diffeient cahbie woiking 
with him They it was who sleeicd the affairs 
ol the Milage and earned the chan man toi- 
waid with them 

N'lkuala's indilTerence evaspeialed many, 
among them Kesso. But if he w'as e\ei called 
to account, he ahvays managed to juslily him- 
self In a word, he contrived foi the time be- 
ing to muddle along . 

For nothing better to talk about, Kesso 
aired his opinions on hunting prospects ' 

“Ought to be good hunting just now," he 
remarked. 

“Good hunting?" Nikuala whistled “Don't 
you see where the eagles are flying’ No, noth- 
ing doing in the forest Just now . . 
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Nikuala lay down on the grass and clasped 
his hands behind his head. Talk would 
not flow. Kesso glanced at his large wrist 
watch — a souvenir of the front. 

“In a hurry’" asked Nikuala “Or waiting 
for somebody’” 

“What makes you think that’ ’ 

“Was I right’” The slits oi eyes surveyed 
Kesso mockingly. 

This interrogation irritated the young 
man. He rose suddenly and tightened his 
belt. 

“Listen,” said Nikuala, ‘maybe you’re wait- 
ing for a girl’. . If so, I’iU go . . .” 

Kesso flushed. Because the hint had struck 
the ma^k he tiied to assume an air of righh 
eous indignation. 

“.\11 right, I was only joking . . ” Nikuala 
slapped his handkerchief against the water. 
“What can you do, Kesso’ We’re all hu- 
man" . . ” 

But why was he looking so meaningly at 
Kesso’ Why didn’t he take himself off’ . . 

The rosy glow which had warmed Kesso 
since the mornuig gave place to a shadow 
black as a thundercloud, and the young man’s 
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heart allowed notice ol the change with loud, 
quick thuds 

“Anybody may take it mto their head to 
come here'” growled Kesso “You can’t forbid 
people to come for water.” 

“You can’t forbid itl You can’t forbid it!” 
hummed Nikuala and laughed. Then, wring- 
ing out ihas handkerchief, he added “Well' 
I’ll be off. . ” 

At this moment, however, there was a stii 
amionig the hushes and a giil began descending 
to the spiing. 

Kama (for this was her name) stopped 
short at the unexpected sight like a staitled 
chamois (an original sunile in vogue among 
l^akenian narrators) She was embarrassed at 
finding not one, but two men in army tunics 
But in Saken, as in all other parts of the globe, 
girls possess great skill in dissembling 

So mow Kama slowly descended to the 
very edge of the water, feeling upon herself 
the converging gaze of two pairs of eyes With a 
careless movement she straightened the bright 
kerchief on her head and shifted the clay 
pitcher to hold it more conveniently. Her eyes 
were cast down, her lids modestly lowered. 
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Some nmor voice was iciliiig Kama Stop’” 
This was undoubtedly a premonilion ot dan- 
ger, Danger seemed to be linking in the veiy 
place, over which hovered the memories of 
sangmnarj' encounteis — for tihespnng had long 
served as a liysting place foi lovers, and had 
often also been the arena of duels (there has 
never been a dearth of jealous men in Saken) . 

Kesso slood there scowling Nikiiala wore 
an ironic gun — all this led the girl to think 
the two men had been quarrcUing 

“What do YOU say to Ihaf’ ciieil Niktiala. 
‘Just as though it had been planned' ‘ 

“What if it had*^'’ said the girl mischie- 
vously, tossing her head prettily and displaying 
her snow-white teeth 

Kesso assumed an air of nonchalance. 
“Nikuala) thinks that we’ve arranged to 
meet here,” he said. 

“What if we have ^ ’ Kama deftly threw 
her .plait over her back “Surely nobody could 
be ashamed to meet me ’’ 

“Kesso seems to think otherwise,” muttered 
Nikuala. 

“I? Why otlierwise?” 

“I don’t know.” Nikuala tucked his haod- 
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keichiei iiilo llie liuffc pocket of his liouseis 
“Ah, yoiitli, youlh' I can see that jou'ic liolh 
fluslcicd Well, Kesso — ^^jokes aie all light, hut 
business is business Come to the Soviet tomor- 
row', I’ve got something serious to talk to you 
about. Spring's at the door, understand'^’’ 

He ran up the hillock, then, before disa]>- 
peaiing, repeated significantly 
‘ You uiidersland^ — spring'"’ 

With lhat he dived into the biush like a 
sw’immer into the water 

Kcs.so and Kama weie as though left alone 
m a room where the door had been politely but 
firmly shut. As often happens in suCh cases, 
they could not at once collect their thoughts. 

Kama placed the pitcher on the ground 
and began cleaning its soot-blackened sides 
with sand. 

Kesso traced fanciful figures in the sand 
with a stick. 

“How eniban'assed you were,” said Kama, 
without looking at liim 
“I?” . 
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“You.” 

“Why should I be embarrassed 
“I don’t know Maybe you’re ashamed of 
me’” 

“Kamal” Kesso took a step towards her 
“Don’t come near,” she warned him quick- 
ly. “He might be peeping ” 

Kesso looked sulkv. Kama began to feel 
sorry for him She sal down beside him and 
took his big hand in heis. 

“What are you thinking of’” 

She stroked Ins hand and looked into his 
eyes. He could see the miischievous pupils quite 
close, but he was unable to respond to her 
tenderness. 

“He likes you,” he forced out at last 
Kaina flung her arms round his neck Her 
lips touching hiis ear, she whispered' 

“But I love you . 

Kesso continued stubbornly 
“p’s clear, he’s m love. . . .” 

“Everybody has a right to fall in love. 
“Maybe he’s got some grounds for hop- 
ing’” 

“Silly boy,” the girl whispered, nestling 
tenderly to her sweetheart. “Let’s forget about 
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huiil” To liersell she thought merrily. “He’s 
as jealous as the devil'” 

The “devil ’ meanwhile sal scowling, awaie' 
that he was cutting a sorry figure But 
how was he to get out of the awkward 
situation without loss of his masculine dig- 
nity’ 

Time was when the men of Saken had 
been famed in the mountains foi their fierce 
jealousies, the women being considered meek 
and docile But much water had flowed iindei 
the bridge since those days, and Saken had 
acciuiied a school, a leachei, doctor and veter- 
inary had appeared. Now and then the news- 
papers would find then way m And so, im- 
perceptibly as it were, the Sakenaan character 
began to undergo a subtle change The Sakeni- 
ans noticed to their amazement that the men 
were trying to please their sweeOiearls, and 
I lie women had become more critical and ac- 
quired their own views on marriage questions 
'The men of Saken involuntarily began to show 
more tolerance to their rivals. Those who con- 
sidered themselves of old Sakenian stock, root- 
ed like an oak in Saken soil, were amazed to 
note the change in views and everyday habits 
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Somelunes a man would declaic hinibell llie 
guardian oi tradition, and, assuming a bellig- 
erent attitude, attempt to uphold the customs of 
his forbears. But he invariably came to grief and 
was left looking foolish, for life was marcdiing 
on with giant strides Foi all this, there were 
tiaits of character in sonic ot the Sakenians 
which yielded to change with great difficulty. 
Why go far’ Here was Kesso, pioud and 
stiibliorn He was m the wrong, he knew il 
perfectly well, but he would not admat it. . . 
So Kesso pretended that his wounded leg was 
aching. 

“Is it hurting’' asked Kama. 

He grimaced 

"It doesn’t hurt, it gist aches." 

The girl picked up hei pitcher and began' 
painstakingly cleaning it again, talking to 
Kesso all the tune. 

■‘^^’^helller it hurts or aches, it's all the same 
The leg needs treatment It’s kept you on your 
hack all the winter and it’ll go on hurt- 
ing " 

“I won't go to that doctor of yours,” said 
Kesso “A lot he understands! He’s just good 
at drinking What a doctor we had in 
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the aimyi A piolcbbur, not just a doctor! It’s 
true he liked to drink too — can’t say that he 
didnt But what a brain' What a clever 
man'" 

“And wheres this clevei man now‘> A reg- 
ular drunkard, probably " 

“No, a shell got him Near T^vov ’ 

They both fell silent 

‘ Gel youi leg attende<l to,‘ said Kama, 
won led “YoirU be a cripple. ’ 

“Will you ^top loving me’" 

“I can't .stand stubborn people ’’ She dipped 
tjie pitcher into the water and a loud bub- 
bling sound came from it. “Get your leg attend- 
ed to. You heard what the chairman said 
Spring's at the dooi'” 

Kesso stretched with enjoyment, like a cat 
in the sunshine. 

‘T was the first to notice the spring, not 
youi chairman. . . I’ve got something m store 
for spring that'll make you gasp'’’ 

The girl’s heart throbbed What was tlie 
boy hinting at’ 

“Gasp’ Me’ Aie you planning to invent 
gunpowder?’’ she asked, trying to conceal her 
curiosity. 
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The young man raised aloft a twig which 
he had just snapped off and tossed it into the 
bushes. 

“Why gunpowder, when there’s a stronger 
explosive," he said gravely. “Our business is 
with soil ” 

“You mean this?’’ Kama threw a handful 
of yellow sand at Kesso’s feet. 

“And isn’t that soiP You can get homesick 
even for thati You know the song: 

T left Ihc land, 

I left the land. 

Parted with it forever 

But the dewy dawn. 

Ah, the dewy dawn, 

I returned lo it forever ” 

Kesso sang a verse or two, quaintly out of 
Itiiic. Then suddenly breaking off, he asked 
abruptly; 

“Kama, wouHd you like to see a miracle’’’ 

The prl shrugged 'her shoulders. What 
did he mean? 

“Didn’t you once say that miracles don’t 
happen? And they taught us the same at 
school.” 
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Kesso made an impatient gesture 

“Answer nij’ question.'’ 

“What are >ou going to do?’’ 

“I?” Kesso stood with his feet wide apart, 
arms akimbo. “Listen. TTie chairman has 
a lot to say about spring, but I've got some- 
thing up my sleeve. . . What would you say 
to five hundred poods ot maize to the hec- 
tare?’’ 

“Oh, that’s what 5'OiU re talking about,’’ 
said the girl, disappointed “What’s the use 
of talking about five bundled when we cannot 
even manage as much as a hundred’ ' 

“That’s where the miracle comes in.’’ 

“I can’t waste my time \Mth you chattering 
•about miracles.’’ 

Was he laughing at hei, 01 what’ 

But Kesso was speaking very earnestly, as 
though he were recalling something that had 
happened a long, long time ago. 

“Do you remember. . No, how could 
you?. . . You’re loo young . They say a man 
once lived here in the old days, a sick official. 
He died. I remember what he wrote on a sheet 
of paper. It was pasted up on the wall by my 
bed. He wrote ab mt tlie cliff You know the 
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Mclcy Cliff’ Just behind our house Before 
I went to the front people were talking about 
it here in Saken. Well, wait and see. . 

Kama lifted the pitchei and Kesso could 
see that it was heavy foi her But she pushed 
his profeiicd hand aside. 

“I'll carry it myself,’ she said, and turned 
tow'ards the path. ‘‘And don’t follow me — 
somebodv 11 see Goodbse.’" 

Kesso retuined to the spring. He could 
hear the sand falling under Kama's feet, he 
saw hei kei chief fluttering among the bushes. 
.\nd then Kesso was alone once moie Deep 
m thought, he gazed into the water which 
leflectcd his swaithy, pieoccupied face with 
the deep lold between the biows and the com- 
pressed Ups. It was as though he were seeking 
an answer to his thoughts somewhere in the 
depths of the water sparkling in the sunshine. 

4 

That same day a man was seen walking 
along the road that led to the centre of the 
village His appearance was such as could not 
fail to attract attention. He was dressed in a 
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wadded waistcoat and army breeches, and had 
contrived to wind his army greatcoat about 
his head m the form of a< Caucasian hood. He 
wore a pair ot massive boots, obviously sev- 
eial sizes too large. His breeches were heavily 
caked with mud, and those same boots ap- 
peared to he full of water — ^they squelched at 
oveiy step, and their owner now and then cast 
contemptuous glances at them 

To right and left ran weatherworn fences. 
Nearby, next to the roadside, a small build- 
ing came into view To this the traveller bent 
his steps 

Approaching the buildmg (it was the vil- 
lage cooperative shop) the stranger struck up 
• a gay song 

Whose IS this street, 

.\nd whose is this housed 

He sang pretty loudly and his voice car- 
ried into the shop It was not often that this 
old song was heard m Saken, and it imme- 
diately attracted attention Several men em- 
erged with' flushed faces. 

*“What’s that turban he’s got on 'his head’"’ 
,0Q^ of them asked. 
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“Looks as though he’s dropped from the 
skies, ’ remarked anothei . 

Adamur, the managei ot the shop, an eno.r- 
mously iat man almost as round as a ball, 
scratched his third chin (counting from top to 
bottom) and withheld his opinion for the tune 
being His surprise vented itself in stertorous 
breathing, while his brows Hew right up to 
the beginmng of his bald pate, and his mous- 
tache — an object ot particular pride — fairly 
bristled The traveller approached, still sing- 
ing, neither quickenmg noi slackemng his 
pace. 

“The first swallow hoin the plains,” said 
.\damur. 

“That means the load's open ’ 

“We’ll soon find out.” 

The traveller made straight for the sho>p, 
without troubling to avoid a large pool. 

‘ Long live the Sakenians'” he greeted them 
lioisterously. “Company — attention' Hdnde 
hoch^" 

The Sakenians were thoroughly non- 
plussed. 

“At ease, I tell you,” the traveller contin- 
ued, and with a jerk of his head flung the 
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greatcoat to the ground. The next minute Ada- 
raur was the lecipient of a friendly punch in 
the belly Tliis original mode of salutation in- 
stantly revealed the slianger’s identity It was 
Rashit Dowa, who had long been given up as 
kdled in the wai 

“Rashit' ’ all cried out in a single impulse, 
and the newcomer was embraced all round 
hv his old friends Then he was miceremoni- 
nusly turned aliout and examined from all 
sides, until the reahly ol this extiaordinary 
personage was established hejond all 
doubt 

Rashit had hardly changed in the six years 
of his absence Tine, his face had darkened 
and grown haggard, svhicli made his nose, al- 
ways remaikable for its length (an eagle’s beak) 
seem even longer and more hooked Acroiss 
his forehead ran a huge, rough scar — the mark 
of a long-healed gash. 

Rashit was first jostled into the shop, then 
liehind a sort of partition, and finally found 
himself sitting astride a barrel. Tire rest poured 
in after him and the whole company settled 
down comfortably among the barrels and 
empty boxes 
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“All alive and well?” Rashit asked for the 
sake ol politeness, his eyes roaming among the 
liottles standing on the floor. “Saken still in 
the same place'’ 

“Would you believe it — ^hasn’t moved an 
inch I” 

“Splendid. And how's the garrison?” 
“Scratching the soil” 

Tins intormation was evidently considered 
exhaustive, for he asked no more questions. 
Seizing the opportunity, Adamiir filled a glass 
with red wine. 

“Anton,” he said addressing a small non- 
descript-looking man with inflamed eyelids. 
“Drink to our guest . . ” 

The glass went all round, and the guest 
drank from it three times. 

“Well, and where have you been, Rashit'’ 
W'hat have you been doing'’” 

Rashit, munching a bannock, gave a la- 
conic but vivid account of his recent years 
‘‘After that row” (meaning the free fight 
dining a spree which had not ended too hap- 
pily for Rashit — ^hence the scar) “I made tracks 
for town. I wobked in a place there, learned 
bootmaiking Then came the war. . . The 



fi'ont . . The Caipathians — you know ’em’ 
Been every wheie, smelt powder, as they say. . . 
Hnnde hochl” 

“Well, thank God you’ve come back'” 
Adamur filled the glass. “We’ve missed you, 
lliought you’d gone under And the girls miss 
you — 'factl Won’t they be glad. The eagle's 
come backl” 

The man named Anton mumbled two or 
three incoherent phrases and tossed off his 
glass in a single gulp 

“All my friends alive and well?” 

“Who do you want to know about?” Ada- 
mur stooped and fished a pickled cucumber 
out of a clay pot He licked his fingers and 
smacked lus lips 

“Nikuala?” 

“Alive, to the soirow of ail wild beasts. . . . 
Boss of the Village Soviet.” 

“Shaangeri’” 

“Won’t hear of dying for another ten 
years ” 

“Oho' Isn’t a century and a half too much 
for one man’’’ 

“He doesn’t think so.” 

“So. And old Mirba?” 
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“He s here.” 

“His daughter?” 

“As lively as a canary.” 

“That . Kesso’” 

“Came back. . . Been laid up all winter, 
something wrong with his leg. . . Came hack 
svith a swelled head, too ” 

Tlie glass was passed aioiind. 

‘ .Swelled head’” 

“Yes, and how' Ciilicizes everylhing'. . . 
Clives hinisell aiis . . Our soil, you see, isn’t 
lo his liking The yield is loo small, he says. 

In shoil, thinks he's a smart fellow” 

“.Seen plenty of tliat sort' .. What about 
llie schoolteachers’” 

“Got inoie ol ’em ’ 

“The doctor’’’ 

“A new one . Do anything for a 
friend. . .” 

“Fine' . . And Tarasih, I hope he’s all 
light’ ’ 

“I don’t know about that ’ Adainur broke 
off a huge chunk of bannock and thrust it 
into his mouth He said nothing imlil he liad 
chewed and swallowed it. “I don’t know. For 
the last few years he was collective farm chair- 
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man. Did fine. Then he fell ill — consump- 
tion . . Last summer they sent him. . . .” 

“Who sent him?” 

“Who’ Why, the collective farm .. . Now, 
what’s the name of that place’ — yes, they sent 
him to Gulnpsh.” 

“At whose expense’ Did the farm give the 
money, or w'hat’” 

“They say he’s the right sort, and for the 
right soit money can always be found. That's 
the rule, brother. . . Before the war, if you 
remember, they sent a lot of people to health 
lesorts, or to study, to attend some kind of 
courses. And all at the farm’s expense Now 
they say that as soon as we get on our feet 
after the war we’ll lie sending them again. So- 
licitude, you know, as the saying goes.” And 
winking at Anton, Adaniur wiped hb mous- 
tache with his .sleeve 

‘'So you’re without a head, without a chair- 
man . . Who’s taking his place’” 

Anton spoke up: 

“Konstantin, for the time ” 

‘ Konstantin, Konstantin . . . "’ Rashit flogged 
his memory. 

“Why, the leader of the third farm team! 
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A member of the collective farm board, our 
Party secretary.” 

“I begin to remember,” growled Rashit, who 
did not like to think of people who had at any 
lime or in any way stepped on his corns. “Well, 
and that — Saluman — 'the smith?” 

Adamiir wiped his hands on a rag An- 
ion stopped cheiving Tlie silence was gen- 
eral. 

“Rilled,” said Adamiir. “Killed near Ros- 
tov.” 

“Yes ... A pity. . He was a good fellow 
Well, peace to his ashes, as they say . . ” 

The men drank in silence. 

“Who else didn’t come back’” Rashit asked 
gloomily. 

‘ The brothers Hashiin and Said,” Adamui 
leplied “The teacher David Alan . . . Mikhail 
Ranba, and his cousin. Gach. . . ” 

Rashit interrupted him. 

“Yes, my fneiids,” he said, holdiDg out his 
glass to be filled. “The Sakenians have been 
hard hit too Where are their bones rotting 
now?. . .” Rashit's biow gathered in deep folds, 
he pressed his lips together, then, drumming 
on the barrel, he contmued; “In short, trouble 
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liasii’t passed us by either We’ve been hit too 
But you ought to see what it’s like out there,” 
lie jerked his thumb over his shoulder. “Whole 
towns wiped off the face of the earth. . . And^ 
how many people left homeless, our own 
people. . . .” 

Silence reigned m the little room. All weie 
lost in thought 

Anton put down his glass, pushed away 
the bottle and sighed toudly. Rashit stared be- 
foie him, and the others sat with heads low- 
ered Adamur felt it Ins duty as host to cheer 
up the guests. 

“Oh, hdU’’ he cried. “Well, now we’ve got 
one fine lad more We’ll be having a wedding 
•here soon'” 

The whole company guffawed, to Rashit’s 
confusion. 

“Too early yet,” he said “I’ll fix myself 
up with a job . . and then. . . .” 

Adamur gave him no time to finish 

“The main thing, Rashit, is that you’re alive 
and well! What more could a man want? 
The village has been dull without you — no real 
men, nothing doing w'orthy of the bright spa’^ks 
of Sakenl” 



Rashit jumped off the hand. 

“Well, we’ll change all that now, Adamur' 
Here’s my mind . .’’ Rashit brought his fist 
down on the barrd with a thud “It's this 
way I’m a mountaineer. . . All of us. . . . 
That means my blood's — well, fizzling like 
wine, say’ . Eh’ We’ve got our own laws, our 
ancient customs, too. Now, brother, remem- 
ber — ^you're a man Isn’t that so? There'll 
be great doings, Adamur, I swear it by my 
grandsires’ ashes 1 Anybody object’ All — in 
favour 1’’ 

He swayed and neaily spilled the wine 
5 

It was a marvellously clear morning, cloud- 
less as though a glass dome covering the world 
had been wiped clean. The sJry was evenly 
Mue, with only a fnnge of pale pink. Large 
dewdrops sparkled on the grass The smoke 
rose straight upwards, in sharp spiial columns. 
Everything promised fair days to come. 

Kesso stood in the middle of the spacious 
yard as though listening to something. Cows 
were mooing, dogs barking, and a lonely kestrel 
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circled m the sky, the first to be aibout his 
Jjusmess of hunting. 

Kesso’s father, Yekup, descended the steps, 
grunting. He was a lean man, somewhat shoil- 
er than his son, stooped at the waist. Lai’ge 
bine eyes shone out strangely in his sharp- 
featured face, the typical face of a mountain- 
eer He wore a short beard and moustache 
which drooped clown over his lips. Life had 
not treated Yekup gently in his youth; in fact, 
it had been rather harsh and had aged him 
before his time. Though frequently ill, he was 
nevertheless a hard worker Now, however, his 
strength was obviously failing, and he was 
only in his fifties’ 

, P’lfly years back the Mirba clan had reck- 
oned an impressive number of persons of both 
sexes. It was respected, and possibly feared 
Karaman Mirba, Yekup’s brother, had been 
famous for his daring He would cross the 
Caucasian range and come back driving cattle 
which he had neither purchased nor received' 
as a gift. 

Yekup’s uncles had been energetic, deter- 
mined men But the Marshan princes, who 
ruled Saken, had made it their business to see 
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that tlie dangerous Mirba brothers, who as a 
united body might seriously undermine the 
princely influence, should do their best to kill 
each other off in fratricidal feuds There is 
truth in the old saying* “A snake man be 
caught with the hand of a fool.” 

Yekiip survived the clan feuds by sh^ 
accident His maternal grandmother took him 
away, and with her he grew up to manhood 
When the passions in Saken had somewhat 
cooled, he leturned to his lather’s house, or 
rather, to its ruins He had to begin life anew 
and taste all the bitterness of the peasant’s 
unenviable lot The mai/e usuailly lasted only 
till Apiil, and after that he lived, as they say, 
tiusting 111 God — 'baielv keeping body and soul 
together Dining his alisence the allotment that 
had belonged to his father had shrunk consid- 
eiably in favoiii of Adamur — ^his neighbour 
and distant lelative Besides, the soil was so 
poor that there could be no hope of a more or 
less secure life. 

But Yekiip was not fated to drink the bitter 
cup to the end of his life — fortune smiled 
on him It must have been a propitious hour 
when his old mother blessed him on her death- 
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bed Yekup was stunned when a suable traci 
of land was assigned to him and he was told 
(hat the Revolution had given it to him “Wheie 
IS it, this Revolution ’ he had asked “It’s 
here alreadj’,” men fiom the town had told 
him. Yes, my friends, Yekup was made happy 
then, like many other moimtaineers 

When the Sakenians said that it would be 
a good thing to organize a collective farm (that 
wasi ten years ago), and when Yekup grasped 
the idea of it — an idea which has come to be 
so near and dcai to eveiy peasant, he declared 
“1 want to be a collective farmer That’s 
all ’’ And he told' his neiglulxiurs. “You remem- 
ber the sky yesterday — ^lieavy clouds, all over- 
cast’ That was my life in the past . . And 
now do you see that great blue sky? That is 
my life today.” He often used to repeat these 
words, which summed up his deepest feelings. 

. . Yekup was now pottering about his 
yard leaning on a stick, his old Circassian 
coat hanging from his shoulders as though it 
didn’t belong to him Kesso stood watching 
him. In the person of his father he visualized 
the haid life of the peasants during the war. 
When Kesso was at the front, Yekup was the 
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only man left in the house “No, he can't go 
on working any more .. It’s ai shame'" 
tliought Kesso Catching his son’s compassion- 
ate glance, the old man assumed a biisk an. 

‘‘We’ll settle eveiylhing now, ’ he .said, 
beckoning to Kesso to follow him. ‘ There’s this 
fence — falling to pieces, all rotten I And tlie 
posts up to that ditch have rotted too. But 
they’ll hold for the present I reckon we’ll 
need five cartloads of faggots, the very least 
yard without a fence is like an empty field 
Isn’t that so‘>’’ 

Kesso leisurely followed his father, taking 
in everything with the keen eye of a husband- 
man His first winter home fiom the front had 
come to an end. Spring was here bringing in- 
creased cares. The snow had melted, laying 
everything bare to the eye, and there was 
much that gave it no pleasure to see There 
was plenty to be done, but where to start 

“Tlie gate — if you can call it a gate Open 
it and you’ll have a hard job to shut it again . . . 
\ disgrace' And the little budge over 
the ditch — like God’s curse. If the horse lost 
its footing you wouldn’t get it out for no mon- 
ey, not if you used bullocks to drag it. . ._. 
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But don t lose heart, Kesso Let’s see what else 
there is . . 

After completing the round of the yard, 
they made for the house. The old man point- 
ed out every defect as though delighted at the 
discovery, rappuig fiercely on the boards 
with his stick, poking out the rot. But Kesso 
was thinkmg, trying to dig to the root of things 
No, the chief trouble was not the rotting lence 
or the broken gate, it was the soil, the poverty 
of the soil 

“Some house, God forgive us,” said Yekup. 
“The steps have had then day, and tlie walls 
are nothing hut rot. That beam needs chang- 
ing, or it may come down on someone’s head. 
^Ve need a new root, but to get slungles is no 
easy job. Not less than a hundred chestnut 
boards and three cartloads of shingles. . ” 

Yekup seated himself on the step and light- 
ed his pipe. Then he contmued. 

“The cowhouse is tottering. A good farmer 
w'ouildn’t keep a dog Iheie, let alone a cow. 
Enough to make you weep " 

“Now, now, Father .” 

“Well, what d’ye ttiinik? It’s not a laugh- 
ing matter.” Yekup loweied his voice. “Your 
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sistei'is not a child any longer, \\e’ve got to 
think about her Before we know it she’ll be 
getting married We’ve got our hands full ” 
“^Vhy, has she any suitors?” 

“Suitors he damned' Beating about the bush, 
suing us up, us and our property. You’ve 
hardly been home yet, one might say — it’s not 
>our fault. Your leg’s only just getting light 
But you wait — you’ll see things for yourself. . 
Here’s spiing now, and just as if tor spite 
they’ve given your team the worst plot — weeds 
wouldn’t glow on it, and they want maize So 
there you are! I turned it down flat, told 
the whole administration You mark m> 
woids — our farm gioup wont lift a finger on 
that field, curse it' I in telling you as team 
leader. . . ’ 

Yekup was thoroughly worked up. He un- 
fastened the collar of his shirt as though it 
choked him 

Kesso laid his hand on the old man’s 
shoulder and tried to calm him 

Yekup refilled his pipe and struck a light 
with his flint and steel 

“And what you are thinkaiiig of, Kesso, 1 
don’t know I It’s all very well to talk about the 



wai, but its lime we started living decenth. 
\\'hy slioiildn t you speak lo the Village SoMct, 
01 whoevei it is, and ask them lo help us out’ 
Doesn t it mean soinelhmg that you ve conic 
hack with medals, and fought for youi couii- 
li>’ You\c been sick all the winter Get them 
lo do our repairs and give us a better plot, as 
we re entitled to ” 

Kesso shouted to drive away the kesliel 
ending ovei the yaid, and sat down beside his 
lather. 

“I’m not going to ask for any help I m not 
a cripple.” 

'It’s pnde that's wrong with you, more 
than your leg'” 

‘‘All my limbs are whole, thank heaven 
The fence, the house, the cowhouse — that can 
wait, they won’t run away. But the land 
and the tillage — that’s another matter. We’ve 
got to begin with that, that's the main 
thing.” 

“Meanwhile we're to live under the open 
sky, I suppose*?” 

Kesso answered calmly, choosing his words. 

“Listen, Father — the ploughing comes 
first. . . .” 
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“What are you going to plough on — ^j'oui 
own head?” 

“ . . Tlie ploughing comes first All the land 
around Saken’s not worth a straw' Yellow soil, 
red soil. . . . The sections by the iiver aren t 
enough for eveiyone, somebody's got to work 
the hillsides too.” 

“But why us’” 

“But wh}' other people’’ 

“You’ve been at the tionl, and were jour 
family'” 

A frown of displeasuie crinkled Kesso s 
brow 

“We’re not going to ask for any handouts, 
Father I’m not a wounded tommy gunner 
now, but a hcalthj' team leader. ’ 

A. girl in a close-fitting gingham frock with 
lolled-up sleeves peeped out of the kitchen 
.She could hardly be called pretty, but there 
was something attractive about her — some said 
it was her pleasant ways, others her blue eyes, 
which weie like her father’s. The boys cast 
sheep's ej'es at her, the neighbours vied in 
piaising her, and they all had good reason. 

“Come here, Nina,” smd the old man, “lis- 
ten to what your brother^ saying.^ He doesn’t 



give a daiiux lor the house, or an j' thing All he 
cares about is the ploughing. . . Just the kind 
of talk you might expect from our chair- 
man. . . 

Nina looked curiously at her father and her 
brother, as though hstenmg to an aigument 
between people who had nothing to do with 
her She did not have the temerity to interrupt 
them, and supported neither one nor the 
other. 

Kesso paced up and down several times in 
Silence, then suddenly asked: 

“Don’t you want to get rich?” 

Father and daughter exchanged puzzled 
glances 

“Yes, there’s noithing to be so suiprised 
about — rich, I saidl And how? Very simple.’’ 
Kesso turned sharply round. “Father, you know 
the Mercy 

The odd man looked dumbfounded for a 
moment, then exclaimed: 

“I know it, dajnn all What’s that daft cliff 
got to do with it?’’ 

“And what do you know about it?" 

The old man snorted. Was his son laugh- 
ing at him? 
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‘■Well’” he g^■o^^’led “Theie is a cliH' of 
that name. Right here, dose hy. What else 
d’ye want to know’” 

Kesso beckoned lo Nina, then said slowly 
and solemnh . 

“We're going to turn Meicy Clitf into Fer- 
lilily Cliff You hear that. Father? But joking 
apart,” he continued earnestly, “you reinembei 
what people used to talk about just before the 
war’ Eh? They talked about that clitl', didn’t 
they’ AVell, 1 was thinking alioiit it all the tune, 
out theie in the tienchcs’ And I thought it out 
It’s not my fault the wai hindered it . ” 

“The wai hindered it,” the old man echoed, 
knitting ihis brows “1 know our folks want- 
ed that cliff I lemeraher once long ago there 
was an official slaying heie, sick he was . . 
He’d got a lot of ideas, too And you’re just 
the same, God help us I” 

“Don’t worry. Father,” cried Kesso ‘ You 
wait, only let the spring cornel” 

And the sun, the Apidl sun, as though wish- 
ing to know who so passionately longed for the 
spring, peeped out with cunosity upon the earth. 
And people noted with satisfaction that the 
sun was brighter and warmer, a real spring sun. 
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At breakfast Nina kept up a quick patter 
of talk alwul her team’s woi*k with the tobacco 
seedlings. Accoiding to her, everything was 
going splendidly. She ate quickly, every now 
and then tossing hack the hair that fell onto 
her forehead 

Vekup ale in silence, occasionally putting 
brief, uiiiinportant questions to his daugliter. 

Kesso’s thoughts weie far away. lie did 
not hear half of Nina’s chatter. When his sis- 
ter pioudly declared that the seedlings would 
1)0 excellent, he interrupted her to ask for wa- 
lei Nina bioke ofl' in the middle of a sentence 
nnd bent over her plate This indilleience to 
her work on the part of her brother, whom 
she consideied an important man in the vfl* 
lage, hurt the girl. The father shook his head 
and smiled at her in sympathy. He loved his 
daughter for her good nature, and her solici- 
tude for him touched his heart The old man 
could have listened to her talk about the to- 
bacco seedlings and hotbeds all day. 

Nina rose. Kesso’s absent glance passed 
over her, and he too rose. The day he had 
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planned was not going to be an easy one. He 
bad to see all the farm group leaders, find out 
what they were tlnnkmg with regard to the 
team’s work, and buck them up A good com- 
mander always does that ibefoie an attack 
Then there was to be a serious talk with the 
collective iarm administration and the Village 
Soviet, a talk fraught peihaps with some un- 
pleasantness. 

“Welt, 1 11 be off,” said Kesso, and, jam- 
ming his cap down over his brows, he went out 

The first person the team leader visited was 
.\nlon Rashba, whose acquainlaiice we have 
already made m Adaniui’s shop. 

Anton was chopping wood He swung the 
heavy axe so awkwardly that he nearly fell 
Ins length, balancing hnnsell with difficuUy 
on his ci'ooked, spindly legs. Kesso called 
to him. Anton cupped his hand over his 
eyes. 

“Come in,” he said, throwing the axe aside 

“Thanks, but I’m in a hurry.” Kesso glanced 
at his watch to give weight to the words. 
“You’ve become a regular woodcutter.” 

Anton began coughing and hobbled towards 
the fence. 



“And I was saMiif? to mvself jiisf now ’ 
he began, coughing affer almost every other 
word, “where’s oiir li'am leadei got to? Well, 
not boied yet with a peaceful life’” 

“Why bored’ We've done our bit of fight- 
ing, that’s finished with now ” 

“You’re right . ” Anton nibbed bus eyes 
ivilh his fist till they got red. “Gome in and 
have a glass of wine ” 

Kesso thanked him, but declined 
“How are affairs going?” 

“What affairs?” asked Anton in surprise. 
“Farming affairs, of course.” 

“Ah, alfaiis'” \nlon drawled. “Every- 
thing's as it should be” 

. “I see Don't )ou think of starling plough- 
ing?"’ 

Anton showed his teeth in a grimace that was 
intended to repiesenl a goodshumoured smile. 
“Ploughing’ What’s the hurry? Now, in 

the old times, yon know ” 

Kesso siurveyed the heavens and, without 
listening to Anton, impressed upon him that 
the next morning the whole farm group was 
to turn out for work Anton tried to protest 
that it was too early in the season, that the 





snow hadn't melted pioperly yet, but Kesso 
waived all his objections. 

“Tomorrow at seven sharp — on the field'” 
he said 

“I can’t,” Anton replied “I've got a twinge 
in ni\ leg Don't you believe me?” He 
grinned “Really, it's true Suddenly my 
big toe'll start to ache, and then before I've 
time to turn round there's a shooting in mv 
little toe, and a seizure in all the jouits. The 
[lain jumps all over the place like a flea. 
You understand’” 

“1 don't ’’ And Kesso stiode off, leaving 
.\nton to go on talking to himself as long as 
he pleased (an occupation not particularly 
popular among Saken folk) 

“Can’t expect anything from a good-for- 
nothing like that,” mused Kesso as he walked 
on “But people differ. There’s good 
people and bad people everywhere. And 
vou’ve got to work with them all. It’s diffi- 
cult, but it can’t be helped What’s <0 be 
done’ Drag the laggcrs along, make them 
woik properly. . ” 

Kesso clenched his fists furiously He was 
ready to use them on anyone who dared to 



make a jesl of spring “Have lo Icacli that 
idiot a lesson,” he told himself, cm sing Anton 
loiindly Hill Ins lalks with olhei gioiip lead- 
eib heailened liim somewhat, and cheeied 
him lip This was in no little measure also 
due to the weal her and the magnificent siiii- 
sliine Yon havi lo remiemher that a gloomy 
.Sakcmun on a liiighl dav is a laie phenome- 
non Small troubles seem but a lleaibite, and 
big ones not at all ifoi niiidablc lo him on 
such a day as Ibis Kesso was alieady ex- 
ebanging jests with people he chanced to meet. 
He bowed to the women with stressed polite- 
ness and brought the colour into the gills’ 
cheeks svith his compliments 

Kesso was whistling a tune lie did not go 
anound the laige puddles but j’umped over 
them (fheie are many puddles in Saken — lake 
my woi d for it) , and every jump was accom- 
panied by an exultant cry. 

Out on the dirt road (as if Saken had 
others), the mud became menacingly deep. 
Here the puddles were in no svise made more 
attractive by Ihcii bright reflections of the 
spring sun Tlieie were as many suns as there 
were puddles! And Kesso sprinted over a 
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whole row of dazzling planets Involuntarily 
he recalled the oozy spiing roads of ihe 
Ukraine and Poland, where even Stiidlobakers 
had got stuck The living voice of his friend 
(a flaxen-haired young tommy gunner from 
Yaroslavl) rang in his eais' “Hey, fellas, pull 
up your hoots — the mud is deep’” He recalled 
the voice — and slackened his pace. That 
lad had been buried m Polish soil, aiidi the 
tnan from Saken who had shared with him 
all the vicissitudes of marching life had shed 
a fear over Ins grave That had been three 
^eaIS ago. Had that mound been preserved 
as the memory of army fiiencls had been 
preseived in Kesso's heail, cheiished and 
bi ought to the Caucasus Mountains, or 
had the driving winds levelled the earth 
and swept away all trace of the lonely 
grave‘s . . . 
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Tlie walk to the Village Soviet seemed in- 
terminable It was already the second half of 
the day, long past the time Kesso 'had selected 
for the talk at the Soviet. At the crossroad 
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Kesso "hesilalerl What should he do go straight 
to the Soviet, oi liiiii otl to Giidal’s, llie leadei 
ol his Uiiid raiiii gioup*^ 

Just at this moment a carl emerged from 
behind a sharp licnd in the road It was 
slowly diawn by two elephantine bullocks 
The sluggishness of llipsc animals is geneially 
known, but the Saken species seems to have 
been intentionally cieated to annoy the hot- 
headed mountaineers. 

The cart had barely come into view when 
a \oIIey of oaths felt on the heads of the ani- 
mals, and a willow switch lashed them fun- 
ouslv 

“Iley jmi, wolves’ feed! Devil’s olfspiing'” 
the driver yelled, whipping the bullocks vio- 
lently. Finally losing all patience, he jumped 
to the ground and angrily began rolling up 
his sleeves, threatening the animals with 
extraordinary measures. 

“What’s the matter, Gudal?” 

The drivei gaped at Kesso, who seemed to 
have sprung out of the groimd. 

“Where did you come from?” he asked, 
glancing angrily at his foes; he evidently in- 
tended to punish the bullock^ as soon as he had 
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finished his conversaifion “Drop out of tlie 
skv, or what?” 

He gesticulated expressively as he spoke, 
laisiiig his voice almost to a scream Gudal 
was a man well on in yeais (aliout fifty), 
keen-willed, eneigelie and as liardwoiking as 
any of the younger men 

Kesso, his hands folded helmid his hack, 
laughed 

“Don’t kill them, you’ll be soriy ” 

“1*? Sorry’" screamed Gudal, still angiy at 
his bullocks. The bcasks, puffing, drew towards 
a clump of dewberry bushes “You don't 
know me well enough, my friend What I 
think, I do, that’s my way To be sure But 
these lazy bullocks will drive me mad ” 

And Gudal again began lashing them witli 
his suitcli. With difficully Kesso diaggcd him 
away from the animals and offered him a 
cigarette In no time they were chaitting as 
though nothing had happened Gudal’s anger 
disappeared together with the grey cigarette 
smoke. 

“I’m taking a thing home,” said Gudal 
“It’s called — wait a minute — what does a ship 
have?” 
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“A ship?” 

“Well, you know. . . ” Gudal wiped his 
brow, trying to remember wbat it was that 
ships had. 

“A funnel?” Kesso suggested. 

“No, no, not a funnel.” 

“Ropes?” 

“Of all things!” 

“A flag, maybe?” 

“You’re a flag yourself! Fie on yon! Take 
a look, maybe you know what it is. . . My son 
brought this thing from town last summer 
And not only this one . I’m coming from 
the blacksmith’s . .” 

They climbed into tlie cart A sort of 
shaft with wire coiled aiounid it lay in a box 
lined with straw. 

“Looks like a dynamo,” said Kesso. 

“No, that’s not it. It’s called . . .” Gudal 
hesitated. “Well, what’s there on ships? Come 
with me, my son will tell you all about it. Do 
you understand — it cost five hundred rubles. 
But the money doesn’t mailer! Think of all the 
work! Just try andl lug it over the passes and' 
precipices!” 





Kesso scratched his head and pulled at his 
ear (a sign of deep thought) . 

“It must be a dynamo I get it. 

“What did jou .say?” Giidal almost jumped 
with joy. 

“A dynamo ” 

“No, that’s not it, ’ Gudal rejoined gloom- 
ily. “My son calls d something else. Come 
over to our house, Kesso You’ll see something 
that will make your eyes pop out We dug a 
channel fioin the mill and built a dam accord- 
ing to all Ihe lulc.s Raised Ihe water level 
a man's height There’s a slope behind the 
house if you sit on your behind you’ll fly 
down like an arrow We dug a ditch there — 
the water shoots through like a bullet When 
the machine starts turning we ll have lights, 
like in town. Not light but lightning!” 

“.So That’s very good So you're building 
an electric station?” 

“What did you say’” exclaimed Gudal, 
and then, recollecting, “No, not thatl” 

Although it had come as a complete surprise, 
Kesso appioved of the undertaking. All of a 
sudden Gudal was building a station! — ^simply 
astonishing. Kesso did not want to let the man 



go. It was vei7 pleasant to look upon a Sak- 
enian wiho was doing something about electric 
lights. 

“If not for the war, Gudal,’’ he said, “we 
would have had electric lights long ago Money 
was set aside in 1941 and we were included 
in the plan — a whole hydroelectric station 
would be operatmg here now ” 

“As sure as two and two make four it 
would I” 

“Now, of course, w'e won’t have lights 
befoie 1949 Too bad. . . .” 

Gudal climbed into his cart. 

“Hold on, what about the ploughing?” 

“Ploughing?” Gudal echoed. “I’m ready 
any time if the weather’s good Call the team, 
my plough’s leady, and although my bullocks 
misbehave, they’ll do their bit ” 

“Good I Tomorrow at seven.” 

“Six if you wish!” 

Gudal shouted threateningly at the bullocks 
and they began to move. “Drop over, Kesso, 
and take a look at the station. You’ll get a 
special invitation to the opening.” 

The cart turned to the left, and its squeak- 
ing could be heard all over Saken. 



Kesso ooiitiimcd on Jiis way. Soon, how- 
ever, he heard Gudal screaming lo him at the 
top of his lungs Kesso stopped. 

“Can you hear me’” yelled Gudal, who 
was hidden hy the thickets 
“Yes, I can,” answered Kesso 
“I rememlher now. Armatuie' Ar-ma- 
turel” 

“A dynamo armature,” thought Kesso, 
quickening his steps. 
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The huildmg of the Village Soviet looked a 
little more weathered and had lost all its 
windowpanes, but otherwise it had hardly 
changed since the war. The yard was as clean 
as it always had been, and the poplars planted 
m 1940 had grown taller and stronger. 

The secretary, a smart-looking lad of 
twenty, was sitting in the small anteroom, ex- 
plaining something to a group of peasants 
tlnonging about his table. Kesso greeted them 
all and asked after the health of each ope, 
which took no little time. 



The next door led into the chaii man’s 
office Tins was a spacious room, with pa- 
pered walls and a shaky table covered with 
led bunting In the middle of the table was a 
clay plate filled vsilh cigarette butts and dead 
midges 

Nikuala was sitting at the table, in the pose 
of a man ^^ho has spent a sleepless night deal- 
ing with affairs of stale Ilis rigilit cheek was 
propped up in his hand pulling his face awry 
Kesso’s entrance was ackno'wlediged by a slight 
change of attitude on the part of the sitter, 
who transfei i ed the proip to his left check 

On the window sill sat Konstantin Alan, 
one of the team leaders and secretary of the 
P,ai ly organ i/ation Konstantin was a slow- 
thinking, taciturn man, 'while Nikuala was a 
great lover of speech This gave their conver- 
sation a character all its own Nikuala talked, 
while Konstantin answered in brief monosyl- 
lables chiefly of an ejaculatory nature. But they 
understood each other perfectly, and that, 
when all is said and done, is the main things 
m conversation. 

“Don’t take that chair, you’ll break your 
neck,” the chairman warned the new arrival. 
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“So soon?’’ Kesso pulled up another chair 

Konstantin enquired politely how the ex- 
serviccman was getting on. No doubt he 
found it quiet here after the big cities? Kesso 
must have seen many noisy cities in distant 
parts and — who knows — pei'haps lived in 
some five-storey houses? . . Yes, Kesso had 
lived in five-storey houses, but he preferred 
those of Saken, the wooden ones. Nikuala 
winked at the secretary as if to say — the fel- 
low’s putting on modest airs. 

“What places have you been to’’’ 

“Well, I passed from the Don to Ger- 
many And let me tell you, friends, that I only 
learned to love our Saken the more and 
dreamed of getting back here as soon as pos- 
sible.’’ 

Konstantin got up, pouied himself some 
water from a jug and gulped down the whole 
mugful. 

Silence fell. Kesso felt that he had made 
an impression on his listeners. 

“Well, let’s get down to business, shall 
we*?’’ said NikuaUt, breaking the silence lie 
took an open envelope out of a 'drawer. “This 
IS a letter from the district administration . . . 
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All about the sowing and othei important 
matters Got heie by a miracle You know who 
brought it?” Nikuala looked closely at Kesso. 
‘‘Who do you think’” 

“To Saken’’” said Konstantin, siiriirised. 
“So the load’s open’” 

“I didn’t say that . It was Rashit who 
brought the lettei I'loni the district centie." 

‘ Wliat Rashit is that, Dowa’” 

“The very same ” 

'I'liis news was discussed at groat 'lenglli. 
Nikuala said that Rashit had spent lour years 
at the liont and had cliangcd I'oi tlie iheltor. 
Kesso very much doubled whetlier Rashit 
could make good even at the Iront It is now 
l,ime to disclose a hlllc secret of Rashit’s He 
hiinsell had kept it most carefullv, and would 
not have given it assay for anything The fact 
of tlie matter is that Rashit liad never es'eii 
smelt powder lie had sersed Ihroiigilimit the 
war in the cuiiiinissaiy stoies in the lear, 
wheie he had lam as low as a mouse There 
weie men in tlie town wlio knew ol this, hut 
news does not tiavel fast to Saken 

Rashit svas known to have lx>en on the 
spree for the past two dbys somewhere nearby, 
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and 'had nol yel succeeded in reaching his 
home. 

“He’s a good lad taken all round,” said the 
chairman “Asks to be given a job.” 

“Then I congratulate you with one scala- 
wag the more,” said Kesso coldly. 

Konstantin hid a smile behind his mous- 
tache. 

“Possibly,” he agreed “But don’t forget — 
five years have passed, and 'what years I” He 
was silent for a moment. “But that’s not 
what I wanted to talk about What do you 
say to the letter, Nikuala'i’” 

“Not a bad letter,” said Nikuala, not 
without irony ‘ I’d like those ’ (he pointed lor 
some reason into the iighl-hand corner of the 
room) “district people to come here fust, and 
then write letters . Read it'” and Nikuala 
held the paper out to Kesso 

It was a very blurred carbon copy of a 
Ivpewiitteii circular and Kesso found it hard 
to decipher the words The letter said that 
that year the peasants weie all out to get ai^ex- 
eeptionally high crop yield — fiom five hundred 
to a thousand poods per hectare. “Today the 
whole world is watching us,” it said. It was 
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the duty of So\iet people, includiug all llifi 
members of the Biiglil Ray Farm (the name 
was filled in by hand), to follow m the path 
laid down by the leadmg people of the coun- 
tryside Nineteen foity-seven must be a year 
of powerful growth in agriculture, the develop- 
ment of which had to a certain extent been 
hindered by the war This was followed by 
the names of vaiioiis people and details about 
them, and the hest collective farms. . . 

“Finei ’ cried Kesso “Tliafs just what I’ve 
come aljout That hits the nail right on the 
head A thousand poods — wonderful, don’t you 
think so?” 

“Only it doesn’t leler to us ” Nikuala took 
out a huge handkei chief and blew his nose 
with great dehbeiation (like an accomplished 
oiator about to regale his audience with a 
lengthy speech). 

“Bless you,” said Konstantin, who for some 
leason thought that Nikuala had sneezed. 

Tucking his handkerchief away in hi.s 
pocket, Nikuala began complaining of the dis- 
trict authoiities’ mabihly to treat eveiy sep- 
arate vallage and collective farm on its own 
particulaiT merits instead of lumping them all 
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together. What did they know about Sakeii, 
for instance’ Only that it was a long way oil 
and difficult of access About the crop yield, 
loo. “It’s easy to write down five hundred 
poods, a thousand poods' I could run olT a 
paper too, one Letter than that Sow the sea- 
shuie. I’d say, and get a thousand poods 
lint what’s the soil hke, tell me that’ We 
know only too well that our soil is good toi 
nothing ’’ 

Nikuala angiily jammed his tall Astrakhan 
hat down over his head. 

“Take huiiliiig, now— that’s anolhei uiiat- 
ler,’’ he continued “Think ot all Ihe lur we’ie 
losing' The profit it would hung Hit* l.iriii . 
Oh, what’s the use ol talking .’’ 

Tile ohaiiinaii waved his hand hopelessly 
and called m the secretaiy The lad' sidled 
into the loom like a mouse His nose was very 
red, and he blew il almost incessantly. 

‘ What’s the matter with you?’’ the chair- 
man demanded. 

The secretary emitted a mutlled sound 
resembling the noise of wind in a tree 
hollow. 

“0 ... ola . . . co-od ” 
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“What?” 

For answer, the secretary sneezed expres- 
sively, leaving no doubt whatsoever about 
what he had been trying to say 

“He has a cold,” said) Konstantin, making 
a correct surmise “And got it pretty bad by 
(lie look of him ” 

“ Wi’dow wi’dow d’aught,” the 
lad squeezed on I of himself, pointing to the 
^^lndow 

‘ Wimliow — that’s clear And a draught — 
that s also clear What of if’ Nikiiala’s scorn- 
ful glance vsMcpl tner llie homely figure oif 
the secietaiy ‘■|)'^e think I’m made of diller- 
ent sliiir fioni voii*^ Look at me — I'm all 
r'ght ” In confirmation of which he blew all 
the air in Ins lungs out thimigh his nose 

Konstantin shivered 

“The dialted wind docs play the devil 
here,’’ he remarked 

Nikuala made as if he had not heard. 
Threatening some invisible person with his 
finger, he tried to make the secretary under- 
stand the answer that was to be sent to the 
district authorities, a hot ’un, as he expressed 
it. They were hammering at the wrong ad- 
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(lie,ss. Hpie in Sakeii Uiey didn’t have five 
hundred ixiod yields The secretary began 
sneezing again. 

“Well, go along, go along," said Nikuala 
in disgust “Get it written ” 

The secretary disappeared. 

.Silence fell The subject seemed to be 
exhausted and theie was nothing left to say 
Nikuala sat in full dignity in the chairman’s 
seat picking his teeth with the sharpened end 
of a match Konstantin drummed on the table 
The sound nritated Kesso “A queer fish,’’ he 
thought “Sees eveiything, undeistands eveiy- 
thing, but keeps quiet as though the cat 
had his tongue No, that won’t do If 
vouie a Communist — take the bull by the 
horns. Don’t think hiice about it” A feeling 
of deep lexation rose in Kesso’s breast He 
got up aliruptly, fastened his fur jacket close- 
ly, straightened Ins cap and pulled up his 
top boots. 

“Was that all you wanted to say, Niku- 
ala’” 

“What else do you want?” said Nikuala 
with mock humility, spreading out his hands 
“Isn’t that enough for you?” 
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Kesso thrust his hands into his pockets.. 

“Not by a long chalk,” he said drily “And' 
even less than that . I thought we’d 
discuss real busines.s . . It si'ems I was 
mistaken.” 

“Well, what is it you don't like?” Niku- 
ala turned to Konstantin “I^et Kesso tell us, 
we’re listening Isn’t that light?” 

Konstantin had evidently decided that it 
was time for him to have his say. 

“Wait a lilt,” said he, and sitting down at 
the table he picked up a pencil, took a sheet 
of paper and began liacmg on it mysterious 
sjmbols as he continued: “Everjono has his 
own mind And I have mine My advice is — 
don't be m too gieal a hurry with the reply 
Lei’s Hunk it over, put our heads together .” 

Konstantin spoke calmly and imhurriedly, 
with premeditation. The intioduction pleased 
Kesso, and he sat down on the chair again 

“First of all, Kesso evidently has some- 
thing to say. . . ” Konstantin looked enquiringly 
at the young man. 

Kesso looked up eagerly 

“I certainly have,” he said with firm oon- 
fidence. “And something very important. I 
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want to infoim you that oui Icain is goiny to 
show what a good ciop \ield in the mountains 
IS. I look at it this way we ve got to catch up 
with what the wai has inlericied with,” He 
spoke wainily, lialt lescnlfully “We’ve got a 
certain plan We stand foi that lettei I’’ 

lie picked the lettei up tiom the table and 
held it aloft like a banner 

“All right, go on,” said Nikiiala. “Only 
fiist of all tell ii's yoiii plan Maybe il'll suit 
eveiibodv, inay'he it won't 

“Yes, lliat s plain, ■ Konstantin agiecd "We 
ran t have anv seciets It son ve got a jiropos- 
al, let s have it ’’ 

Kesso Ihoiighl loi a moment. 

"No,’ he said (inally, "not now T nani to 
talk it o\ei with jou fiist, Konstantin, after 
all you’ie acting as the collective Jarm chaii- 
nian.” He glanced at Nikual’a out of the coi- 
ner of ihis eye “Can you come out to onr team 
on the field tomorrow’ Tlie matter’s too seii- 
ouis to be handled slaip-bang.” 

Nikuala was luinmaging in the table draw- 
er as tihoiigh paying no attention. Konstan- 
tin asked 

“Tomorrow you’re starting ploughing?” 
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“Yes •’ 

“Fine' Good Jioys We'll gel the others out 
too, and I'll drop in on the team,” Konstantin 
pi oniiscd 

Kesso said goodbye and left 
• 9 •' 

Rasliil's diinhing IkiuI lasted two days IIis 
companions of the liolllc superseded one an- 
ollun and e\eiv one deemed Iiimself in duty 
linund to enifiiiie alioul Rashit’s war experi- 
ences And sMlIi each bottle the niiinher and 
versions of Ins waitime yams niereased. The 
liero of lliese tales (Raslnt himself) had am- 
bushed the eneinv, iiished into daiing attacks, 
and flown and swum livers without end The 
wine being exceptionally stroing, all his boon 
companions were notlmig loath to take these 
yarns on faith. Only Adamur, who with good 
reason called himself “an old bird that you 
don’t catch with chaff,” was sometimes jarred 
by some particularly tall story But precisely 
because he was such a wily old bird, he saw 
no need to embarrass his tipsy guest with un- 
called-for remarks. 
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At last (for e^eIl Sakeniaiis hold that eveiy 
spree has its limit) Rashit, after taking a hair 
of the dog 111 the morning, bent his steps home- 
iiaids to his aunt He went by the back 
yards in the best of spa its, hands thrust swag- 
germgly in his pockets and whistling a nieiry 
lime. 

Rashit’s progiess was not inspired by any 
particular aim, unless it be that most natural 
of feelings that diaws a man to the bosom of 
his family wliicli he has not seen for several 
years Kindi ed alTcction, however, was not 
Rashit’s weak spot Foi no soonei <lid he tliaw 
level with the hotbeds and bear the ringing 
I.mglitei ol women Ih.iii be inslantly sliuck 
oil tlie [lalli and iii.ide a beeline loi tlie allin- 
iiig sound 

Gills were woiKiug along the beds Sevcial 
young men weie mixing fermenting manure 
with loam Nearby the sifted mixture was be- 
ing warmed, and a grey vapour lay thickly over 
the ground. 

Kama, her arms muddy to the elbows, was 
levelling one of the beds. Nina squatted oppo- 
site her gauging the depth of the layer witli a 
little stick. The two girls exchanged swift 
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glances when they saw (lie well-knit figuie of a 
young man appioarhnig. Kama acliusled her 
kerchief and Nina slightly changed her posi- 
tion. As loi the olhei people woiknig Ihcie, 
eacli reacted to llie sliangei s appi'.ii.iiuo in 
his or her own way Only Oaiid, the liotbed 
manager, seemed nlleily iiidiffcieiit to the 
event — being too shoilsighled to niaik it He 
w'as carefiillv examining the fiames, stooping 
over them till hi's moustache touched the glass 
Rashit proclaimed solemnly 
“Peace to tins house' Ilandc hocld" 

The girls looked blankly at each other, but 
their smiles betiayed a total lack of any hos- 
tile feeling towards this gay young man 

“It’s Rashit,’’ Kama whispcied to Xma, and 
both gills rose slightly to greet him 

“Good morning,'’ said Baud, blinking his 
unseeing eyes Coming close up to the new- 
comer, he cued: “Well, if it isn’t Rashit'” 
Rashit’s eyes travelled swiftly over the girls. 
Ills smile for Nina as much ais said — I recog- 
nize you. But glancing at Kama’s lowered face, 
Rasihit ground his teeth (a sign of extreme in- 
terest) and brought to rest upon her a piercing, 
observant gaze. 
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With another fiery glance at Kama, intend- 
ed to carry her completely off her feet, Rashit 
addressed hiinselt to Daucl He spoke in 
the condescending tone ot a man of the world 
“Preparing Ihe sod, old chap’” 

Daud, glad of the chance to boaist about 
Ihe work of his fiiends, wa-s prepared to initiale 
the young man into all the seciets of his 
craft. 

“Listen, Haslut, I can tell von oiii secret.” 
Daud winked slylv and licked his wind- 
ebapiied bps “Rut ]nsl between ourselves, of 
couise . Have von nolicod that we’re hand 
hug tile seedlings earlier than we've ever done 
Ix'loie’ Do voii know what that means’" 
The old man launched inlo a detailed ac- 
rounl of the hotbed business The plan was fifty 
Ihoiisaiid roots, but Daud was dcternuiied lo 
double that figure Good seedlings meant a 
good Cl op Of course, nothing near wihat a 
good crop ought lo be — the sort they grew down 
on the plains For that matter, it was time to 
be thinking of putting things on a more pros- 
jiei oil's fooling in Saken as well. That meant 
that the hotbed business had to be brought up 
lo the mark too. Wasn’t that right? 
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Daud pill his amis akimbo and tliiew his 
grey head back with an air ol impoi lance 

“What tor"? ’ asked Rashit absently. “What 
d’yon want an extia titty Ihoiisand loi'?’’ 

“What do you mean — what lor? It’ll mean 
nioie tobacco. . . And then we cam always sell 
the seedlings for planting out. . . .” 

Rashit spat unconcernedly and held out his 
hand to the old man. 

“I’ll take what’s lell. Is it a go’’’ 

The old man Mas diiiiihlounded 

'■You’’’ 

“Yes. . .’’ Rashit learned ovei to Daud and 
said loiidij, toi all to hear, “I’ll wcai ’em in 
iiiy Inittonliolel” 

The gills spliitleied with suppressed laugh- 
ter. 

Rashit was pleased with his jest. Rut he 
lell awkward helore the old man. 

“But joking apart . . .’’ lie said apologetical- 
ly. ■ I’d like 'to help you.” 

Daud shrugged his shoulders and svent hack 
to his frames. Rasihit sat down beside the 
girls. 

“Give me something to do,” he said. 

Nina pointed to a bucket. 
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“You’ie welcome. Briug some iiuaiiiire over 
here.” 

Rashit pulled a comical face, and, rolling 
up his sleeves, hastened to caiTy out the com- 
mission. In a second he filled the bucket to 
the brim, and pretending to gasp and groan 
beneath the weight, bioughl it back to the 
Jieds The giils laughed heailily at his antics 

‘ How jolly he is,” Nina whispered to Kama. 

‘ Well, gills, now tell me about yourselves.” 
Rashit levelled down the soil, breaking up the 
clods with his fingers. “How's life, and work’ 
How’s love’” 

“Well, we’re working, as you see,” Nina 
lephed. “Our boss,” she nodded towards Daud, 
“is a veiy strict man And today more than 
ever He got us stalled almost befoie winter 
was over, thcie was still snow on the 
ground. We’re going to begin sowing soon.” 

“And hasn’t he any pity for you?” Rashit 
smiled at Kama and whispered. “What sweet 
little hands ” 

The gill blushed furiously and pretended 
to be absorbed in her work. Rashit continued 
his efforts to engage her m talk. But just then 
Daud came up when he was least wanted. 



“I can see some shoots on those beds,” he 
said. “And look, a pane’s broken — the mght 
frost may nip the tender sprouts Eh*?” 

Baud sent the gnls to the hotbeds. 

“Mind, not a single blade of grass!” he 
admonished them. “It’s not grass we’re Slowing, 
but seedlings. Kama, you prepare the mixture 
and sprinkle the young shoots Look lively.” 

“What mixture is that’” Rashit asked 
Kama. 

“Stop your chatter, young man,” Baud 
shouted “I won’t have you making love to our 
girls Bistracting them from their work.” 

“B’you heai?” Nina came and stood be- 
tween Kama and Rashit “Baud’s angry. . 
And my brother’lt he still angrier.” She winked 
shly at Rashit 

“Brother, did you say? Undo my collar, 
somebody, or 1 11 choke with jealousy,” said 
Rashit. And he dasihed off to the well with a 
fierce cry, rattling the empty buckets. 

“How funny he is, Nina,” said Kama. 

“lie’s taken a fancy to you.” 

“I don’t think so ” 

“It was because of you he stayed here,” 
Nina insisted. 
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Kama waved her hand deprecatingly and 
went to water the hotbeds. 

Rashit was dashing like an ini|p round a 
fire, sthoutinig' 

“At ’em, lads' Ours aie winning' Hutvle 
hoch^” 

Hand noted the life and gaiety which 
Rashit ml used into tlie work. ‘ The right sort 
ol lad,’’ he lold himself. But aflei an hour oi 
so Iho old man began to tire ol the commotion 
Rashit was raising, and ^l■lal led to look askance 
al llie loo lively .spark The girls, howevei, 
wun> highly pleased — they weie working and 
(‘iijosing Ihemselves al the same lime. Rasbil 
eaiiied four buckels al once shouling out mil- 
ilai\ coinniands, 

“Tiain the gun' Sight — twenty! Fire'" 

And llie eiiiply buckets went rallling over 
the ground 

, + 10 ^ 

Kesso dreamed he wu’^^limbing a steep 
mountain He was in a giea^wry and gasped 
for breath. Upon opening hisses, he saw be- 
fore him the grey square of the window — and 
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jumped up He lit the oil lamp. The clock 
hands were nearmg five 

Ke&so dressed swiftly and went down to 
the kitchen, where his father was lying by the 
fire which had smouldered all night. Despite 
the early hour, the old man already had his 
pipe between his teeth 

“What’s got you up at this unearthly 
hour?’’ he asked his son 

“It’s time to go. Father. It wouldn’t look 
well to be the last there.’’ 

The old man began to dress, grumbling as 
he did so. 

“Tell your sister to bring me my boots.’’ 
Nina was sleeping in the next room. Her 
full lips shrred in her sleep, and Kesso even 
listened to hear if she was speaking. Bait she 
was fast asleep, breathing evenly, and her 
brother felt sorry to have to walken her 

“Can’t be helped . . .’’ Kesso touched his 
sister’s arm, then shook it gently. 

The girl turned over onto her side, nuzzled 
into the pillow again for a moment, and then 
opened her eyes. 

“The lazy days are over,’’ said Kesso. “Get 
up, it’s time to go to work. It’s springl’’ 
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A colourless sky thuxiig sheet-like over the 
eartli II would be half an hour yet before the 
first timid glow would bathe the peaks ol 
Klych, while Moimt Guagua would still stand 
a .grim shadow in the rays of the rising sun 

Kes'so loved this time of day in Saken, the 
hour when one most keenly sensed the mighty 
breath of a new day which seemed to bring 
with it not only light but new thoughts, new 
impulses and desires. . . . 

First of alt Kesso and Yekup examined 
the plough Everythmg was in order there. 
The old man fingered the cold iron and walked 
round the plough several times with 
obvious gratification But the appearance of 
the bullocks was far less satisfying. 

“They’ve grown lean over the winter,” he 
remarked. “It’s no easy job to lay in sufficient 
fodder for them.” 

Kesso did not agree. Speaking rather to 
himself than to (his father, he said: 

“We’re queer folks . , . Nature’s spoiled 
us . . . We expect her to hand out everything 
to us, like a beggar asking alms. . . . We treat 
the beasts as we would weeds. . . . Let them 
fend for themselves, instead of lajdng in^a 



little moi e fhay for the winter. . . And 
we’ve got such rich meadows, well worth 
mowinig. . . 

“I like that'" The old man stared at his 
son in surprise. “Whoever’s heard of such a 
thing as preparing breakfast and dinner for 
the beasts?!*’ 

‘‘That’s just the trouble, that no one here 
has heard about it." Kesso yoked the submis- 
sive bullocks. “Well, let’s go!” 

The plough rattled noisily over the level 
yard 


Nobody was in the field yet. The stubble 
of last year’s maize projected dismally from 
the ground, the early morning mists rolling 
lazily over it. 

Kesso unharnessed the bullocks. The old 
man squatted down and busied himself with 
his tobacco pouch while his son went to look 
for a long switch. 

Soon the whole team arrived. Gudal 
brought another plough on a cart The plough-» 
share shome like a mirror. 

“A real razor," Gudal boasted. 
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Anion, shivering m the morning chill, was 
smoking a i oiled cigaiette. Elderly peasants 
surrounding old Mii'ba cracked jokes among 
then -selves. 

A man’s figure appeared on the farther 
side of the field. He came towards the team, 
stopping now and then to test the surface of 
the ground with his foot. Coiming up, he said 
in a deep bass: 

“The soil’s fine . . . How do. Comrades I’’ 

“Good mommg, Konstantin!” 

“How dot” 

Konstantin took Kesso aside 

“Your team’s the first out I’ve been round 
the whole village ” 

Kesso wrung his hand, appreciative of the 
praise. 

“Say a few words to them A sort of send- 
off,” asked Kesso. 

Konstantin made a gesture of protest. 

“Spare me that. . . Talk to them yourself, 
and we’ll listen.” 

Kesso wanted to say something simple yet 
impressive, something to hearten them for 
the job in hand, as a commander at the front 
would speak to his men before an offensive. 





Overcome with arii agitation quite natural 
under the circumstances, he turned to Kon- 
stantin with a question m his eyes. Konstantinj 
said softly; 

“The harvest. ... A good crop. . . . Give 
your own pledge first. . . •” 

Kesso nodded in agreement 

“Comrades 1” 

The word came in a shout as though he 
were facing a crowd of at least a thousand in- 
stead of twenty. . The peasants weie startled 
at their team leader’s unnaturally loud voice. 

“Comrades,” Kesso repeated more calmly. 
“We’re starting field work. This is a big day. 
Why’ — you’ll ask. Haven’t people ploughed 
and sowed before us’ Yes, they have But 
we’re going to put up a fight for a record 
harvest, we’ve come out to show something 
new . . Not a hundred poods, but . . .” he 
paused, then took the plunge — “but five hunt- 
dred poods, let us say. ... In war we over- 
came a formidable enemy, we showed a 
miracle to the world. Do you mean to say we 
.shan’t he able to tackle the soil, even our 
Saken soil’ We say. Hundreds of poods! 
Nothing less! Nothing less I” 
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The peasants exchanged embarrassed 
glances — ^their team leader was going too far. 

“We’ll say thank you for that,” said 
Anton sarcastically. 

Here and there rose a laugh. 

“I give you my word, Anton, five hundred, 
and maybe more. . . And no jiggery-pokery 
about it,” Kesso continued heatedly. “We’re 
going to work the fields properly — ^the main 
thing IS fertilizers.” 

“Where are you going to get all the ma- 
nure from?” somebody observed 

Kesso went on 

“We’ll need manuie too We’ll collect it 
along all the roads and meadows, not to mention 
the yards. But that’s not enough We need a 
plentiful supply of cheap fertilizer close at 
hand Isn’t that right?” 

“That’s right enough,” said Gudal. “We 
all realize that.” 

But it was clear that not all of them un- 
derstood what Kesso was driving at. A har- 
vest was a fine thing, nobody could deny it 
But to dive right in and [promise five hun- 
dred poods — just like that — seemed very strange 
and incomprehensible. Yekup fdt that his s<Ai 
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had got himself into deep water. Seizing the 
opportunity presented by a moment’s silence, 
he said: 


“Fertilizer’s the first thing in our work — 
who doesn’t know that? But where are we 
to get it, that’s the problem ” 

Kesso blurted out warmly: 

“I know, I know where to get it We have 
a rock — a marvellous lock.” And he bioke into a 
hymn of praise of Mercy ClifT But the more 
he talked, the greater the doubts that arose 
What if all this were exaggerated? Well, sup- 
pose the cliff did contain phosphorite. But 
what was the content — 'who could answer 
that? Kesso realized that they did not fully 
accept his word And for an instant he him- 
self had qualms of doubt about this, idea of 
his. 


Suppose the cliff really did let him down? 
What was he to do then’ 

“Let’s sit down,” he suggested to gain 
time, forgetting that theie was nothing to sit 
on. Konstantin came up and sipdke to him in 
an undertone. 

“What about cultivation’ The tending of 
the fields? Sowing on good time? 'The pliough- 



ing, the weeding — work to throw yourself 
mtol Doesn’t that count for anything?” 

Kesso thiew Konstantin a glance over his 
shoulder and nodded gi-atefully. To be sine, 
proper cultivation meant a great deal' Con- 
siderably buoyed up, Kesso squared his 
shoulders proudly 

“My dear ConiiadesI Supposing we don’t 
get fertilizer” — he smiled as though admitting 
the impossible — “even so . We say — the 
rules of agronomy say — ^plough deeply — 
twenty to twenty-five centimetres; plough 
twice, harrow carefully, weed often and thor- 
oughly, hate the weeds like your worst enemy, 
drive them off the field I . . . Further. The ex- 
perience ot the best collective farms shows we 
should sow in rows, even rows at equal inter- 
vals. I see that some of you find that funny. 
But you go down to the plains and see how 
people work there, and then you’ll lay your 
hand on your heart and say they are doing 
things better than we are.” 

The peasants nodded and sighed. 

“There, you see,” Kesso continued with the 
air ot a conqueror. “We don’t work the right 
way. We’ve given up our soiKas a bad job. 
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believing that because our granddads got noth- 
ing out of it neither shall we. But let's buckle 
down to the job properly, all together, and 
then — I swear — we’ll get a yield of not less 
that three hundred poods per hectare I’ll eat 
my hat if we don’t! The whole country’s driv- 
ing ahea,d, and it’s a shame for us of Saken 
to lag behind.” 

Konstantin supported him 

“He’s talking sense.” 

Anton came forward Clutching his throat 
and making a show of gasping for breath, he 
said' 

“If we choke ourselves with work we’ll 
very likely get a splendid harvest,” and with 
a comical skip disappeared into the crowd. 

There was a ripple of suppressed laughter. 

“I’ll have something to say to you after- 
wards . . You hear?” Kesso shouted after 
Anton. 

Konstantin brought him back to earth 
with a touch of his hand. 

“Yes, yes,’’ said Kesso He took off his cap 
and, pointing to the field, shouted “Now — 
let’s get to work!” 

Yekup was angry with his son “Has the 
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fellow gone crazy’ ’ he thought. “What’s he 
want to brag for?” But he did not want to 
snulb the teaim leader in public. “I’ll have it 
out with him when we get home," he decided. 
Kesso issued his instructions to the team 
“We’ve got to clear the field of stubble 
and big stones Throw the stones into that 
gully and pile up the stubble and burn it 
That’s our first job ” 

“Comrades of the farm team,” said Kon- 
stantin. “You’re the first out for the spring 
sowing Toanorrow others will follow your 
evample Now the thing is — not to fall behind'” 
The team voiced noisy approval. Somebody 
struck up a song, and the peasants went into 
the field singing 

That was but the first step, thought Kesso 
Never before had ploughing been started so 
early in Saken And that was not to be 
sneezed at. 

11 * 

Konstantin and Kesso climbed to the lop 
of a little hill and stood like generals survey- 
ing a battlefield. Gudal amd his farm group 
were making for a section of fhe field beyond 
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the nearby wood Anton had been assigned 
the opposite end ot the field where he could 
be kept under observation. All dispersed to the 
various sections assigned them. 

“So far, so good,” said Konstantin, examin- 
ing some papers he held m his hand. “To- 
morrow I reckon the others will be out on the 
fields too.” 

“It’s important, Konstantin, very impor- 
tant that it shouild be no later than tomor- 
row.” 

“We’ll fix that. But I was thinking of that 
other matter; . That crop yieldl business, 
Kesso. I hope you weren’t making empty 
promises You get me?” 

Kesso, without saying a word, took Kon- 
stantin’s arm and drew him along 

“Come,” he said, “I want to consult you 
about it ” 

Kesso turned off onto a footpath that wound 
its way over the slopes, dipping into a 
small depression, then rising again. The path 
ran on ahead like a huge yellow snake plung- 
ing into a thicket. 

“Do you see,” Kesso was saying excitedly. 
“The thought of that cliff is on my brain all 
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the time, it gives me no peace . I looked up 
the district authorities on my way jhome. And 
on all sides you hear about high crop yields 
. . harvest record breakers. . , Now, I 
thought, why shouldn’t we in Saken too 
cast about for a way to get things 
moving — we can’t go on sitting with folded 
hands. If my leg hadn’t let me down I’d 
liave tackled the thing back m the au- 
tumn . . .” 

That cliffj which was withui five minutes’ 
walk of where they stood, had been ipreying 
on Kesso's mind for a long time. Before the 
outbreak of the war he had everything ready 
to test it’s potency That sheet of notepaper 
written by the sick official was never out of 
his mind In general, there had been a good 
deal of talk in Saken about that cliff before 
the war, somebody had written about it in 
the district paper, and the collective farm 
blacksmith had even contrived some sort of 
crushing machine But then came the war, 
Kesso was swept away to distant parts, the 
blacksmith was killed, and the Sakenians had 
other things to think of besides the cliff. And 
then, when he was on his way home, some- 
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wheie on the western frontier of the country, 
the thought of this cliff smote the j'oimg moun- 
taineer’s brain with renewed foice lie lay 
on the top sleeping shelf in the tram, staring 
at the dark, narrow planks of the roof Down 
below some veteran soldiers were carrying on 
a conversation, their heads close together 
But it was not the past they talked about, it 
was the future And the future it was that 
occupied Kesso’s mind as well. He could see 
himself at home, there at the foot of the 
Caucasus Mountains, and could distinctly see 
that cliff with the crooked tree growing on 
it • ■ . 

Kesso and Konstantin walked briskly, 
shoulder to shoulder, barely able to keep abreast 
on the narrow path They leaped a brook 
simultaneously, as though at a word of com- 
mand, came out mto a glade, and there di- 
rectly in front of them stood the tall grey 
cliff Its edges were bordered with greenery, 
and on the very top grew a crooked tree, like 
a question mark. 

Kesso drew hia breath. He took off his 
cap and pushed his hair back from his fore- 
head. 
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“Listen,” he began, peeiing fiutively around 
hmi, for all the world like a conspirator. 
■‘Our soil is poor, not much better than sand 
on the seashore Our grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers squeezed it dry. If we want to 
live decently off it, we’ve got to fertilize it 
right up to here” — ^he passed his hand across 
his throat. “But where are we to get ferti- 
lizer from? That’s the problem > Here are no 
roads, no bridges — only an aeroplane can get 
through. I can’t get this cliff out of my head 
There must have been some reason why 
our forebears called it Mercy Cliff . What if 
we sprinkle earth from this cliff on our 
fields?” 

“What, these rocks'^” Konstantin interrupt- 
ed him. 

“^\^ly rocks'? We’d have to crush them, 
1 suppose . . Well, smash them with a ham- 
mer, or something. It’s worth trying.” 

Konstantin, by way of reply, picked up 
two pieces of rock lyii^ at his feet, struck 
them against each other and looked at Kesso 
dubiously It was certainly not going to be an 
easy matter to crush that hard stone to powder 
with hammers. Konstantin played with the 
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pieces, then tossed them up into the air with- 
out even troubling to see where they fell. He 
brushed the dust off his hands, clapped Kesso 
patronizingly on the shoulder and said. 

“You’re a hothead. . . ’’ 

“Tliat’s no answer.” Kesso’s voice bore an 
edge. He clipped his words. “There’s such a 
thing as superphosphate, it’s made in facto- 
ries. But here heaven has sent us this thing 
ready made, and it’s called natuial phos- 
phorite.” 

“Never heard of it, really,” Konstantin 
confessed. 

“You’re our secretary, and acting farm 
chairman. A great deal depends on you. It’s 
no use looking to Nikuala, he’s too lazy to 
stir a finger. . . . Listen, I propose that we set 
about this business in an organized way. Put 
men and carts on the job, tell all the (people 
about it — it’ll be easier to tackle with the 
whole collective farm backing it.” There was 
absolute coniideii'ce in 'Kesso’s tone as he 
went on explaining his plan for organizing the 
work of stone crushing. 

Konstantin listened for a long while pa- 
tiently, then at last interrupted him. 
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“My dear friend,” he said gently. “It’s a 
good idea. A very good idea. But it’s not an 
easy job, it wants thinking over.” 

“But spring?” Kesso cried impatienUy. 
“Spring won’t waiti” 

“There’ll be other springs if we miss this 
one,” Konstantin answered calmly. “Now my 
advice is this: the thing’s got to be piopeilj 
studied, maybe it would be advisable to stait 
an experimental section. ... It wants discuss- 
ing with the district centre . with agrono- 
mists. . . You said the right thing about cul- 
tivating the soil, looking after it properly 
That’s the right kind of talk — ^working the way 
the leading collective faims do. . . ” Then, after 
a pause, he added- “Are you quite sure about 
the cliffy 'What did you call it — phosphorite? ’ 

It was hke a cold douche to Kesso His 
brow darkened, and without saying another 
word he walked away. On the way back, Kon- 
stantin was saying something to him in a sooth- 
ing tone, as though trying to excuse himself. 
But Kesso heard nothing, he was filled with 
chagrin Here was a man who had opened 
his heait, one might say — ^like a confession 
of love — and had been politely rejected. It was 
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worse than a smack in the face, it hurt more 
poignantly than any pain People did not 
believe him, that was plain. . 

They were back again in the field. The 
mis't had risen, and the first rays of the sun 
stabbed the earth like sabres. Birds sang in 
the sky, and a fair hot day broke, almcnst 
summeilike in its warmth 

“Kesso,"’ said Konstantin, smiling in a 
guilty sort of way (he realized that he had 
offended the lad), ‘‘think well before you act. 
The cliff won’t run away from us. The main 
thing IS proper working of the soil, every- 
thing has to be done on time, people should 
put their heaits into the job. Get me? You 
said yourself that you’d fight for a good har- 
vest, cliff or no cliff.” With a sweeping gesture 
he indicated the field stretching before them, 
and said solemnly: ‘A harvest such as the 
mountains have never seenl” 

The glance Kesso threw at him was 
none too warm. He growled through his 
teeth: 

“Thanks for the advice. Comrade Secre- 
tary . . I guq^ I’ll manage without it ” 
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Kama was in that particulair mood when 
you cannot say just why you feel so happy. 
Not that there is any secret about it. Not at 
all I But you simply do not know the reason 
yourself. It may have been, the cool, \ery 
bright moonlit evening, the even bluish light 
in which everythmg around — trees, the moun- 
tains and the road — was bathed. It may have 
been because that rather gloomy but very lov- 
able man Kesso Mirba was walking by her 
side. Or it might simply be that one’s twenty- 
first spring brings new stirrings to an already 
restless heart 

Whatever it was, Kesso sensed the un- 
usual elation m his sweetheart. Lending but 
half an ear to her talk, he pondered uices- 
santly over the matter which was never out of 
his mind Tortured by his own doubts, he 
rehearsed heated arguments with Nikuala and 
Konstantin and with everyone who dared to 
question the feasibility of his undertaking. 
When it came to what the practical executives 
in the district centre would call concrete 
proposals, the matter was not quite so clear. 
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Kesso understood perfectly well that the 
whole plan for fertilizing the maize fields 
would go up in smoke if Mercy Cliff turned 
out to be meiely one of Nalme’s scenic 
features, without any useful pioperties. On the 
other hand, they could manage without the 
cliff, simply relying on their own hands and 
the peasant’s ability to wrest from the soil 
everything it was capable of giving. Strictly 
speakmg, there were sliU tremendous untapped 
resources available without cliff and without 
fertilizers Whatever way you looked at it, the 
business was complicated by the fact that the 
properties of the cliff were still an unknown 
quantity and there was no way of ascertaining 
them here in Saken One needed specialists 
for that, a laboiatory, an analysis. . . . 

Kama laughed heartily when her story 
came to the point where Rashit (it was he 
whom she was talking about) had picked up 
four buckets and dashed them on the ground. 
The drift of her conversation reached Kesso, 
who had hitherto been listening to it as to 
some distant echo. 

“Hold on,” he said. “What was that Rashit 
doing there?” 
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“What d'yoii mean? Weren’t you listen- 
ing? I’ve been telling you for the last hour 
He volimteered to help us. Rashit’s an awfully 
jolly fellow, Nina and I laughed till we cried.’’ 

“I suppose you weie flirting with him?” 

Kama turned up her nose 

“Just a wee bit, perhaps ” 

They took several steps in silence. 

“What about that turkey cock Nikuala?” 
asked the still morose Kcsso. 

Kama said that he had been at their house, 
asked about how things were going; had said 
he happened to be passing that way and just 
dropped in. 

“He’s a liar,’’ said Kesso. 

“He promised us an abatement of taxes, 
said there’s some law about it for old people " 

“And who’ve you got that’s so old’” 

“Father, mother. . .” 

“Can’t you see that he’s only pulling your 
leg? He just wants to win your favourl’’ cried 
tlie mountaineer. “He’s got no authority to 
lower taxes. And. your parents aren’t as old as 
all that.” 

“But suppose there is such a law?” remon- 
strated Kama. 
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Kesso was deal to her arguments, lie 
showered reproaches on Ihe girl who, as he 
thought, let men flirt with her through sheer 
frivolity. There seemed to be no end to his 
scathing remarks Kama tried to protest. 
Having exhausted every other means of per- 
suasion, she simply started to cry. Kesso, in a 
fit of remorse, drew her to him and she did 
not repulse him. 

He pressed his check to her own cool 
cheek and whispeicd tender words into her 
ear the meaning of which, incoherent though 
they were, could not be obscure to the dullest 
girl It was enough, Kama was comforted. 
And they walked on, reconciled, pleased with 
each other He was glad that she was so kind 
and tender, and, chieflj% so docile, and the 
lovers strolled on under the moonlight with 
their arms round each other, oblivious of every- 
thing else in the world. 

Kama was the first to break the silence. 

“\Miy don’t you say anything about your- 
self?" she asked tenderly 

“What’s there to tell’ The usual round of 
work. You know, of course, that we’ve started 
ploughing. Folks say it’s a bit too early. ... In 
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fact, we’ve startled all Saken. But what do we 
care? We’ie going by the rules ... I’ve had 
some words with Konstantin. . . ." 

“You shouldn’t have done that.” Kama 
wriggled out of his embiace “He’s a good man 
If you can’t get along with him, you’ll only 
have yourself to blame'” 

“It’s not that, Kama It s something quite 
different. lie doesn’t believe me. We need to 
take the bull by the horns, but he . .” 

Kesso laid out all his plans before liei 
There was something about that cliff — that 
was a fact Natural phosphorite — a store of 
fertilizer right under their noses A treasure- 
trove for the collective faim . . Yet Kon- 
stantin didn t seem to realize how important it 
was 

“Still, you shouldn’t quarrel with him," 
said Kama “He’s a good man.” 

They had reached the place where she 
usually freed her hand from his, tucked her 
tumbled hair under her kerchief and looked 
round apprehensively But today Kesso was in 
no hurry He drew the girl into the shade of a 
huge plane tree, and they settled down com- 
fortably against its thick bole. 



The air was wondei fully fresh and clear. 
A measured rumble came from the Saken 
River valley where the water was flowing 
over the sandbanks. The moonlight was re- 
flected all along the winding course of the 
Saken, silvering its ripples- 

The lovers sat enjoying the majestic pano- 
rama spread out before them, and only Kama 
listened alertly to the stillness around, starting 
at every rustle on the path. 

“Listen,” she said, regaining her compo- 
sure after one of these false alarms “You’re 
not looking for fame, are you’” 

Kesso at that moment was somewhere in 
the clouds, soaring perhaps above the summit 
of Mount Guagua, and he did not immediately 
grasp the question 

“What was that you said? Fame’” he 
asked in surprise. “I don’t know. ... I don’t 
think so- - . Why do you ask’” 

“Oh, just like that. . . .” 

Upon his insistent pleading, she explained 
what she had in mind. 

“Nikuala told my people that you’re a great 
boaster.” 

“He put it stronger, of course?” 
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“Maybe. . . 

Kesso mused. Famel — wasn't that too big 
a word? 

“Well, what can I say? ... I was at the 
front. ... I thought a lot about you, and our 
Saken. . . . But about fame? . No, it never 
entered my head.” 

“Why don't you wear your medals?” 

Kesso patted her cheek. 

“I will if you want me to, and certainly 
on holidays ” 

“No, you’re not a boaster,” said Kama 
softly 

He drew her to him again, and she laid 
her head trustingly on his breast. They sat 
motionless and silent, like the nocturnal 
world around them, happy m each other’s 
love. 
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Work in the farm team was in full swing 
Kesso did not stand for any nonsense The 
slightest sign of slackness and he would haul 
the culprit over the coals. Anton was the one 
who was most frequently in hot water. In 



fact, Anton was the most difficult member of 
the team. 

He was always last to come out in the 
field — he was either sick, he said, or his chil- 
dren’s coughing had kept him awake all 
night. . . . 

“I’m what I am,” he said to Gudal, who 
was giving him a well-earned wigging. “You 
leave me alone . . I’ll get along myself some- 
how. I’ve managed to live, thank God, and 
haven't died yet. What’s the sense in nagging 
at me all the time’ . I love my freedom, 
brother, that’s what it is I” 

Kesso came up and sat down by the dispu- 
tants. 

“Here, my friend,” he said, “tell us about 
this freedom you love so muchl” 

“Well, what’s the ideal” cried Anton. “It’s 
like this — I like to live by my own biains and 
not other people’s. Teaching me what to do 
as though I’d never sown maize, never seen 
it grow in my life! No, brother, I like to use 
my own brains ” 

“And supposing they’re too scanty?” 

“What’s that you said’” Anton flushed red 
and leapt to his feet with unusual nimbleness. 
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“Look here,” said Kesso, turning to the 
peasants standing round them. “Our friend 
Anton says that he wants to live by his own 
brains And I say he’s a loafer and a good-for- 
nothing. Several years ago when Anton was 
living by his own brains, he had a wretched 
wattled shantv for a home Then he joined us 
in the collective farm, and we all helped him 
to build himself a real house. We helped to 
put Anton on his feet, and now he’s sticking 
up his nose . . .” 

“Nothing of the sort'” Anton squealed 

“Comrades,” Kesso continued, waving 
down the strident voice as he would a mosquito 
humming about his ear “I ask you — is that 
gratitude?” 

“Quite right, quite right,” Gudal agreed. 

“Needs the stuffing knocked out of him,” 
a voice put in. 

Anton kept silent, fiddling about nervously 
with his tobacco pouch. Kesso, sensing that 
the peasants understood him and were all on 
his side, waxed firmer 

“Look here, Anton — if you don’t like it 
in my team, good riddance — ^no one’s going 
to hold you by force. . . . Mind you don’t re- 



gret it afterwards! If jou feel like working witli 
us, then stop fooling around and get down 
to business Understand?” 

The peasants went back to their places. 
Anton jammed' lus cap down on his head and 
followed suit 

At midday Nikuala put in an appearance. 
He eyed the field and caisually kicked a clod 
of earth turned up by the plough. 

“Working?” he said. 

Kesso went up and greeted him. 

Nikuala drifted in a confused sort of way 
about the ploughed field, looking at the 
furrows. 

“How much’” 

“You mean depth? Twenty to twenty-five 
centimetres,” Kesso replied. 

“Going to use dressing?” 

Kesso’s eyes seemed' to bore through the 
chairman. 

“Any objections?” 

“I?” Nikuala shrugged his shoulders. 
“What’s it got to do with me’ You didn’t as^k 
my permission . If it works out all right, 
we’ll say thank you — If not, you’ll get it 
in the neck.” 
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“Well, that’s the way it should be . . 
Kesso liniked his arm in Nikuala’s. Don’t you 
worry. I’ll put it all down on paper and give 
it to you. . • 

“On paper’’’ Nikuala asked in surprise 
(he had a horror of papers) . 

“Why, yes, a report. . . An explanation 
Call it what you like . ’’ 

The chairman grunted his acquiescence 
The team’s work had left him satisfied. 

“I see Anton’s working famously,” Nikuala 
observed. 

“We had a little chat with him'” 

Nikuala took his leave, sajing that he was 
going to visit the other farm teams where 
things were not faring so well 

“The management’s still going strong,” an- 
nounced Kesso and threw his weight onto 
the plough “Let’s have a songl” he shouted. 

That is a thing Sakenians never have to be 
asked twice. They are great singers. Tlie peas- 
ants struck up in chorusi, at first rather rag- 
gedly, but swinging more and more into har- 
mony. The song seemed to give them added 
strength People living down below asked 
each other, in sinprise: , 
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“Where’s that song coming from?’’ 

And while they wracked their heads, the 
familiar merry song soared over their heads 
like a bird in the blue heavens 

On the green meadow under the hill , 

Stands a deer, ’ 

Very young still 

Haven't you ever seen the deer 
Under the hill? 

He’s a-wailing for his sweetheart, so they say, 
A-waituig for his sweetheart 
The livelong day 

Haven’t you seen the very young deer 
On that sparkling day? 


s- 14 * 

Rashit's appearance m Saken at a time 
wihen the road there was considered impass- 
able was a topic of conversation round the 
family hearth. How had he travelled, how 
had he surmounted all the obstacles? Had he 
ventured alo'iie, or had experienced hunters 
helped him to find the way? This was all 
very interesting. Rashit volunteered no ex- 
planations and turned all queries off with 
a jest, h i nting at some kind of special help 
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Irom the distiict authorities People who 
didn’t know Rashit scratched their heads, 
thinking — oho, that lad must he a hig pot' 
But Rashit’s intention of opening a shoe- 
maker’s workshop in the collective farm 
caused a still greater stir 

“I’m going to be a high-class shoemaker,” 
he announced, with some show of pride. 

Sudv a thing as a high-class shoemaker 
had never been heard of m Saken. At first 
nobody believed it Folks made enquiries of 
the secretary of the Village Soviet. That youth 
(by this time the cold in his head had passed) 
confirmed that Rashit was to manage the 
new workshop. This was verily an astonishing 
piece of news. 

Then came the still more thrilling rumour 
of Kesso Mirba’s amazing undertaking — 
people quoted the tentative figures of tiie 
maize and tobacco crop that he had an- 
nounced — and the talk of Rashit was thrust 
into the background, drowned in the greater 
wave of public discussion 

This latest piece of news aroused keen 
interest. After all, one might not believe 
Kesso Mirha, one might not agree witli him. 
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but the dream of an unprecedented harvest 
was alluring in itself. 

When the chairman of the Village Soviet 
was asked about the young team leader’s 
canny plans, Nikuala gave inarticulate sort 
of answers Evidently he could not make up 
his mmd to appiove them. Yet he was reluc- 
tant to censure them, smce nobody could 
tell how it might work out in the end. The 
situation, as they say in Saken, was worse 
than that of the quail — you couldn’t go on 
sitting and it was dangerous to take wing. 

Strange as it might seem, it was Adamur, 
the store manager, who took the greatest in- 
terest in Kesso’s plans with regard to Mercy 
Cliff. 

“Rashit,” he asked his friend one day 
with assumed indifference, “are they invent- 
ing gunpowder in Silver Meadow?” 

“Maybe dynamite’” said Rashit, whose 
tlioughts were rather muddled after one of 
his current drinking bouts. 

“They say it’s a valuable cliff, that one,” 
Adamur drawled thoughtfully. “Amazingl” 

But Rashit was far from earthly matters. 
Paying no attention to his boon companion. 



he suddenly pronoimced a toast which had 
not the slightest bearing on what had been 
said: 

“Here’s to love I” and drained his glass at 
a gulp. 

Adamur winked knowingly. 

“The land’s mine, you know . . .’’ he went 
on after a pause, then added with a sigh. 
“At least it was ’’ 

“What land, Adamur?’’ 

“Both the land and the cliff that’s on it 
were mine. And now, my friend, a fortune’s 
going to be made out of it ’’ 

“Well, what of it? Kesso’s no fool, he’ll 
just thumb his nose at you.’’ 

“You think so’ After all, he’s a relation 
of mine . . .’’ 

Rashit showed Adamur the bottom of 
his glass — a plam hint among drinkers The 
glass was refilled 

“Tiy to win him round, Adamur, do a 
Lit of wheedling and whining — ^maybe you’ll 
get some share in the game. . . . Saken is a 
Iicar’s den of a spot; maybe you’ll have 
luck . Remember — ^this is Saken, Saken — 
unequalled in its way, maybe even unique. . .’’ 
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“Kesso s a cunning rogue," said Adamur 
despondcntlx “Thcj^ say he’s tramped 
through hall Iho world Well, what will 
be, will be!" 

They clinked glasses 

“Hercs to the high-class workshop' Your 
luck in lose' I hoai that you’ve got a crush 
* on Kama 11 you’ve got it that bad, why 
slick at trifles, ’ and, leaning over, Ada- 
inur said solth ‘A cl.iak, a good horse, 
reliable inends — and sour bride’s in your 
pocket'" 

Rashit turned a l'u//,y gaze on Adamiir's 
fliislied face* 

‘‘And it 1 ask lor help?’’ 

Adamur sliolclied out a fat, hairy hand. 

“Here it is' he cued 


15 ' 

The ploughing was coming to a>n end. It 
wanted but a less* more days of fair weather, 
liut the sveather svas visibly changing for the 
svorse Clouds came driving up from the 
south They drifted os'er Saken, showering 
tiny drops of rain. . . 


?— 214 
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Kesso spent all his time in the fields, from 
early morning till late at night. He had his 
hands full, what with showing even one w'hat 
to do, checking the depth of the plough- 
ing and making provisions for the next 
day Kesso was well satisfied with his sec- 
tion No matter what the soil was, at least it 
was not scattered over too great a distance 
and every one ol his larm gioups was wathm 
earshot As for it being all red soil and 
sand — that was Saken's bad luck since the 
day of creation If you left eveiy thing to the 
kindness of the Saken soil, you d get only a 
dole, and not a leal harvest But you could 
make it sing a different song hv putting 
your foot down, instead ol letting it have its 
own way 

Gudal was urging on the bullocks. His 
loud, ringing voice could be heard from one 
end of the field to the othei At the close ol 
the day Kesso usually joined Gudal’s group 
and walked home with its leadei. 

When he drew level with Kesso, Gudal 
took a note out of his pocket and handed it 
to him 

“What's that?” aaked Kesso in surprise. 
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A quarter-sheet from an exercise book, 
with a frame drawn round the borders, con- 
tained the followins; neatly written inscrip- 
tion. 


‘‘Invitation. 

“You are requested to come tomorrow, 
Sunday The electnc light will be opened 

‘Yours truly, 

Gudal." 

“Oho, real city style, invitation cards and 
all .. Thanks sery much, said Kesso ‘Got 
it all fixed up’” 

‘ It was my .son's idea He s a leal live 
wire, that fellow is, and is always egging me 
on to all kinds ol tricks Come along, any- 
way, and we'll have a good time I have ‘my 
doubts, though I can't seem to brieve 
that my boy's really going to start up electric 
lights here, in this Saken of ours ” 

“Well, thanks once more.” Kesso folded 
the paper neatly and put it away. “And now 
we’ll measure the depth ” 

Kesso thrust a measuring stick into the 
furrow Both he and Gudal stooped down 
close to the ground. ,,..t 
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"Less than twenty You ve made a bad 
job of it, brother,” said Kesso, annoyed 
■‘Put more guts in it, don't make me blush 
before people ’’ 

“Damn if’ Gudal cried and spat “D’you 
mean to say two centimetres are worth 
worrying about*^" 

“They aie. You bear this m mind, any- 
way two centimetres deeper is a good thing, 
but two less IS a bad one, biothei Then, 
catching the hurt look that flitted across 
Gudal’s good-humoui ed lace, he conlmuel 
more gently '‘You don’t like to hear that, 
ch‘> But what it we disgrace ourselves and 
don t reach the target We've got to plough 
strictly accoiding to the lules — torget about 
lertihzers Just tell vourself theie isn't anv 
clitr.” 

“What's that‘s” exclaimed Gudal “What 
d'you mean there’s no clilf*^' 

Kesso rose (he had been squatting all 
this time) 

‘‘Well, anything can happen, Gudal Sup- 
pose nothing comes of the cliff. Is that to be 
an end of everything'^ We’ll manage with- 
out it. Get me?” Then he corrected himself; 
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■ We’ll probably get a smaller yield, but all 
the same it'll be a decent showing Three 
hundred poods 1 11 guaiantee' ' 

He held out his hand, and after a second s 
Ihought Gudal .slapped it with his own 
stiff, horny palm. 


. Towards esening the sky darkened. A 
wind rose There was an autumn-hke chill 
in the air And then, as though someone had 
gathered all the clouds in the sky and sud- 
denly wiling them out over Saken — down 
came the lain, an unpleasant, stinging rain 
more like pins than diops of water. 

On daik, rams esenings, it the mind be 
not tioiibU'd with thoughts of the moriow, 
a pleasant diosssiness steals over a person 
On such an evening, when the fire is burn- 
ing brightly on the hearth, crackling and 
flinging meiiy sparks in all directions, a 
man's world is apt to be confined to the 
family circle sitting round the hearth. On 
evenings such as this everything seems to 
stop short at one’s own threshold, where the 
inky blackness of the night begins. And onl} 
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in some deep cornei of Ihc consciousness 
lives the thought of morning, whicli will 
fling open the door to the wide spaces and 
reveal to the eye the beautiful, boundless 
world. And then how stuffy and cramped the 
house will seem, with its fireplace on the eai th- 
en floor and grey ashes stirring in the wind 
. The ram was pattering on the roofs of 
Saken’s cottages. Runnels trickled down onto 
tlio beaten paths, turning them into streams 
People impatiently eyed the dense curtain 
of water hanging before their doois How 
long was il going to last'’ The flickering 
light of the hoime flies shone lainth outside 
Tlie river Saken was swollen Soon a torrent 
of muddy w'ater would come pouring dowm 
the mountainside from the n\ei s iippei i caches 
Then m the morning the people of the 
Silver Meadow hamlet w’ould have to com- 
municate with those of Nut Gully hamlet by 
means of baffling gestuies • . 

Kesso sat by the window staring out into 
the dark night. The light of the oil lamp fell 
on tlie glass, down svhich the rain trickled. 

The house was silent His father and 
sistei were asleep. The dog sleepung beneath 
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Ulc house \shiiiii)oied, as though Uouhletl l>\ 
bad dreams. 

The table was sliewn with liooks Fin- 
geis rustled then pages, turned them Kesso 
could not sleep He felt slightly depressed 
His mind cai ried him back to a night like this 
at the front Thev weie awaiting orders to 
attack. It was stuffy m the dugoiit On his 
despatch case lav a clean sheet of paper It 
looked wondertully white even in the dim, 
uncertain light Kesso was writing a letter 
home, and in his mind s eye he could see it 
all — his taniily, the house, sombre Guagua, 
the snow’-clad mountain peaks, the torren- 
tial river Saken They were far removed 
fiom the front, thousands of miles away' 

.\s he folded the sviitten sheet into a neat 
t'liangle m ann\ fashion and wrote the 
uddiess, he liad fallen to dreaming that 
night of a quiet life in his native village, 
of the southern sunshine, of peace. Now 
at last he was at home' Here it was, the 
warmth of his paternal roof But the quiet 
life — ^where was that’ Evidently Kesso’s 
was not the stufT that makes for a quiet 
life. 
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He took an c.veicise book and lore a 
double sheet out ol the middle He paced up 
•ind down the room It ^^as two hours past 
midnight All Saken was asleep, people had 
long ago dreamed their seventh dream Kesso 
was probably the onK peison who kept Mgil 
that night m Saken He could not slee]), 
memories had taken their hold upon him 

Some thieo veais ago, the tioop liaiii ui 
which Kesso W'as liaselhng had slopped iieai 
Moscow It W'as a moonlit siiminer niglil 
Stiincbody said Hint the Kiemlin could lie 
seen Kcsso chmlicd onlo the loof ol the cai, 
which he louiid ciowded with men li\ei\- 
body was looking in one cinection, to wauls 
the Kremlin But howeiei iiiueli Kesso sliaimul 
Ins eyes he could see nothing, which 
must have been the case with all the olheis 
But eveiyhody was desperately eagei to 
catch a glimpse ot the crenellated walls ol 
I he Kiemlin, and all weie astonished at 
the fine visibility 

“It’ll soon be daybieak. Comrades," some- 
body said ‘And Coiniade Stalin i‘^ aw'ake 
He once telephoned oui IIQ at fi\e in the 
morning I’’ 
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The voice fell silent, and again all stared 
in reverent silence 

Kesso had waited until the men had de- 
scended tioni the lool, and then continued 
gazing loi a long tune in the diicclion ol the 
Ki enilin 

He sat down at llie table, dipped Ins pen 
in the ink and wiotc in a bold script “To 
the Paitj' oigaiii/alioii ol Saken village At 
the present time “ Allei a minute’s leflcc- 
tion he ciossed out what he had written, 
ciumplcd up the papei and threw it uiidei 
the table 

“What il 1 uiile to the distiicl newspaper 
loi help'’ ' Kess i enquiied of the silent walls. 

The headline could be ‘ Utilization of 
local teitilizeis Feilili/.ers ' Konstantins 
lace seemed to lloal out ol the darkne^s 
“IBiit are voii cpiitc siue about that cliff’’’ it 
seemed to ask 

After Ills talk with Konstantin he saw 
clearly that he couldn’t do without an analy- 
sis — this was not a inatlei of some little vege- 
table plot, hut ot the whole collective farm 
lands He would base to get expert advice 

“No, I can't do without help from townl” 
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KeikSO he^an pacing the rofj>iii again, triiniiied 
llie wick in the ianip. tiieii, sitting down 
to the table once more, he bent resolutely 
over his paper and sat thus for a long time, 
perhaps until morning . 

•* 16 ' 

Kesso woke up somewhat later that moiii- 
iiig. As usual, he saw above him the lime- 
darkened wooden ceiling and as usual let 
his eyes rose over it with interest A merry 
flicker of light danced on the wall by Ins 
bed — ^the reflection of the first sunbeams 
The sky was serene and cloudless The 
earth, drenched by the night’s ram, dried 
quickly in the sunshine All the elements were 
at peace, only the clamorous Saken rolled 
growling between its banks, and it seemed 
that its wiath would never be appeased 

That was settled He would go to 
town, get there somehow despite 'the spring 
floods Kesso stretched and yawned luvu- 
1 lously. He took the sheet of paper from the 
table and scanned it. It dealt with several 
proposals for increasing crop yields. 



Kcsso cruinplcd up the papei and tossed 
it under the table lie had no more need of 
it The sudden hostditv to Konstantin that 
had burned uj) in him had ebbed away After 
all, what ill had Konstantin done him'’ Made 
him see the thing in a more serious light, 
that was all And now there was that sun- 
beam dancing before his eves And outside the 
window it was bright spring weather. Kesso 
stretched once more, and the bed creaked . . 

Nina came in She was carrying a cup of 
hot goat s milk 

“You’re spoiling me," said Kesso. 

Nina moved a chair up to the bed and 
placed the cup on it 

“Drink it m sips ’’ Her eyes wandered 
QS'er the table ’Youse been writing’ What 
about’’’ 

Kesso did not answ’ei Nina tidied the pa- 
pers, talking half to heiself. 

“You’ve been smoking » lot . The 
room’s so thick with smoke you could cut it 
with a kmife. ’Utih/ation of local fertiliz- 
ers’ ... I see . Thai’s about the cliff, I 
suppose . Fathei says it’s a wild-goose 
chase He laughs at it But he defends you 
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before other people To the Party organiza- 
tion of Saken village’ Kama and I were 
talking of you yesterday ” 

Kesso showed an ostentatious lack ot 
interest in the latter item of news 

“That Rashit’s running altei her all the 
time. . 

The Sakenian's heart missed a beat Kesso 
gulped the milk angiih and scalded himsell 
“Hdl' ’ he cried m a rage I’ve scorched 
mv throat'” 

‘ Don t be m such a hurry . I don't 
like that Rashit tellow ’ 

“Damn that milk' Why don't you like 
him'’ Jealous'’” 

Nina snorted comically 
■ What’s it got to do with me’ It's you 
who should be jealous, not me '’ 

“Well, it s got nothing to do with me 
either 

For a man to conceal Ins feelings for the 
maid of his heart is an ancient custom in 
Saken No Sakenian will ever admit openly 
that he is in love, noi will he show his feel- 
ings before olhei people, carelully conceal- 
ing them under an assumed iiidiiTereiice. Tins 
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IS IJic ticcpplcd I’liqiiclti* in tlie inountiiins, 
wheie it IS held to be u particular sign 
of gallantry, it has also been the cause ol 
countless misiindei standings, foi such secrecj,^ 
IS olten Iraught with the danger of ‘young'' 
men having a iiiaich stolen on them. 

“Dad's waiting lor you,’’ said Nina, laying 
the papers aside ‘Aie you going to Gudals 
this evening 

;^esso remembeied the invitation 
“Yes, we'ie going 

Yekup was sitting on the steps, massaging 
the small of his hack, swasiing rhylhmiically to 
and fio llcwoicthal look of blissful relaxa- 
tion usuallv to be seen on his face when rainy 
weather gave place to days of sunshine Kesso 
told Ills tathei ol Ins intention to go to town 
lo consult the district authorities To his son's 
surpiise, the old man not only raised no objec- 
tion, but even appiovini ol the idea 

“That’s right,’’ he said when he had iinished 
his theiapeutic manipulations “Go and 
talk to them, let people .see you . If I 
were you I’d take a sample of that clilT \yith 
me. Let the agionomisls test it. . . A pity 
we're in such a Godforsaken place, otherwise 
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that cliff business would have been cleared up 
long ago • . 

“Down theie they’ve got all the fertilizers 
they need, it’s brought from thousands of 
miles away Not like here in Saken' ’ 

“It seems tins Saken of ours is out of 
hick,’’ said the old man. “I wondei what ciiuy 
Jool got the idea of tossing us up here like a 
hall stranded on a roof‘> ' 

“As soon as the ploughing s ovei , I'll start 
for tonn,’’ said Ins son 

“We II manage without you Everything s 
shipshape in the team. Go as soon as the 
road’s open. . . 

“The road's open now, ’ came Nina s voice 
from the kitchen. “Didn't Rashit make it’’’ 
The old man spat 

“That cutthroat would make it astride a 
broom. . . .’’ 

“Don't worry. Father,'’ said Kesso. “I'll get 
there somehow.” 


Dusk was falling when Kesso and his 
lather started out for Gudal’s home. The old 
man was wearing his best coat, his Kabardi- 
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man cloak and homespun woollen hood. He 
strode along with dignity, leaning on his stick 
His son walked i espectfully on his father s 
lett hand, limping fiom habit rather than 
from any pain m Ins leg 

They were almost the fii st to arrive. Gudal's 
son Smel — a fine lad — met lliem at the gate. Smel 
had finished a counso ol beekeeping studies 
in town, and since then had worked in, the col- 
lective farm apiary For all his easy-going nature 
he could not get along with the bees (or rather, 
they with him) and his work somewhat irked 
hiiin 

He stood aside i espectfully to let the guests^ 
enter and closed the gate alter them. Kessot’ 
saw wires slung acioss the yard. 

‘So you're tiied ol messing aliout with oii' 
lamps*’” he said, pointing to them 

‘‘I should say so’’’ Smel replied with an 
embarrassed smile “I was thinking that if 
anything came of it. I’d rig up installations 
lor other people, for anybody who wants. I 
don’t want any money for it Let these ma- 
chines start humming ” 

Kesso wrung his band. 

‘‘How old are you?” he asked. ‘‘Twenty- 



lliree’ That's not much And did your father 
help you’’’ 

" Tlie lad sciatched the hack of his 
ear. 

“Well, you see," he stammered, “people 
sometimes don t take on to what is new. 
Not light away Father loo When I 
started — well, he saw there wa.s no step- 
jiing me . . So what could he do’ And 
to tell you the truth, he helped me 
.1 lot.” 

Vekup nudged him in the side 

“Don t sin, my son, ' he said, • don t judge 
your lather Eveiythmg that s done in the 
home comes Irom the lather How else could 
it he’ Even thing has its laws'' 

And the old man piodded Smel in Ihe 
slomach The lad staited hack, then went 
into peals of laughter Kesso, looking at him, 
caught the infection Lastly, the old man him- 
self succumbed — he shook with laughter and 
a 111 of coughing 

‘ Our sons are flying higher than we did — 
eh’’' said Yekupto Gudal, who came hurrying 
do\Mi Ihe stairs 

Some women emerged from the kitchen. 
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One ot them, tall and thin with hair prema- 
turely gieyed, came up to the guests 

This was Gudal's wiic 
‘Good day, Kamachich, ' cried Yekup, 
gieetmg her ceremoniously ‘‘You never seem 
to get anv oldei 

“Nonsense, Yekup,’’ the woman checked 
him, ••unfortunately tlieic are such things as 
mirrois ’’ 

Rut Yekup was not to he daunted He was 
voluble in his assiiiances that Kamachich 
looked almost the same as when she was 
a girl The old man was living very hard to 
lie gallant. 

Kesso asked Smel all iiboul the elcrtnc 
machine and how it woiked 

•‘Have sou tiied it out, before inviting 
people’ ’ asked Kesso 

“It’ll W'ork like a daisy," said Smel con- 
fidently “You wait and see’’’ 

His black eyes strayed over Kesso s face 
and the latter had the momentary impression 
ol a swift mountain goal standing slendei, 
mercurial and indomitable before him Smel 
leaned over confldenliallv to the guest (he 
was a whole head taller) and said: 
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“We've got such boj's here — j’ou could do 
wonders with 'em Other folks will soon be 
having lights in their homes, sou 11 see 
Everybody 11 install a machine of his own.'’ 

“Dont you think we ought to fix up one 
lug machine lor all’' Kcsso remarked 

“My word, you're iighl'" cued the lad, 
c lapping his hands “Just one big one — that d 
he better Eh’ 

“Bettei , Sniel, much better We 11 gel il 
fixed up next year, and you'll be the duel 
mechanic. What'll you say to that’' 

The lad was taken aback 

“Of course I'll agree But for the time 
being this'll do '' And he led Kesso off to 
see the installation . 

The guests slowly galhered, Nikiiala aim- 
ing the last. 

“I’m soiry,” he said, almost befoie he had 
Cl ossed the threshold “Veiy busy just now — 
Ihe jiloughing, plans and what not. . He 
wished to create a highly, businesslike 
impression 

The Sakenian doctor came with Nikuala 
People w’ho knew hun immediately guessed 
that the doctor, hurrying to the opening, had 
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taken one drop too much (a habit which he 
claimed he had acquiied heie in Saken — “in 
this dump’’) 

“Spiridon,” Yekup said, half jokingly, 
wagging a finger at the doctor, “my back is 
wailing lor you.” j 

Spiiidon laid his hand on his heart. “Atj 
your seivice,' this ceiemonious gesture said. 

“It wouldn’t hint us to have another doc- 
tor, ’ wliispeied Konstantin to Kesso “When 
you’re in the district centre, take up tlie 
question ” 

“Okay," answeied Kesso. “I’ll speak about 
it ” 

Meanwhile dusk had deepened a'n<i the 
oil lamp had to he lighted. Seveial wicks iiT 
bottles weie brought out into the passage. 
The young men by the dam were completing 
the final preparations by torchlight. 

Kamachich entertained the guests as best 
she could. 

“My son says that the light’ll burn here,” 
she said, pointing to an electric bulb hanging 
from the ceiling 

Kesso went up to the hostess and took 
her hand. i' 
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“You don't believe il ’ 

“It's hai d to believe, iny son 
“Wait a few minutes and you'll see.'’ 
The old men sat grouped in a cornel 
Yekiip joined them When Kamachich said 
“haid to liebeve ' they tinned lo hei 

“How s this, mistress, a venerable gi ej - 
headed old man with red cheeks like Santa 
Claus reproached her ‘ Do you want to dis- 
grace oiir Saken”^ It strangeis, God loihid, 
heard you, what would they think ' 

Kaimaelnch tiied to defend herselt Then 
Yekup twitted her too. 

“Fie, fie, Kamachich’ What's there so 
surprising about it’ Haven’t you ever heard 
ol the town light’ It’s like the moon — 
gives light hut no warmth ' Then, settling 
inmsell more comfortably m Ins seat, he 
continued “I’ve never envied anybody m m> 
lite, my Iriends, but tor some time I've envied 
the villages below us, across the passes 
Thc> have light They’re damned lucky Man- 
aged to get it fixed before the war broke out. 
Some people get alt the luck ’’ 

“War is war,” said Konstantin, joining in 
the conversation. His calm, level voice instant- 
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ly diow Iho geiicial allenlion We'd ha^c 
Iiad light a long lime ago it the war hadn't 
inleilcied. This load of ouis is anotliei nui- 
sance — weTe so hard to get at. . . If not for 
the war there’d certainly be an an service by 
now Remember how a plane once landed here 
before the waT'^’’ 

‘‘Made ot plyviood, wasn t it‘>" Yekiip said. 

“That’s nothing to laugh at,’’ said Kon- 
stantin gi avely It s canvas, but very strong. 

Rut never mind, we shall have light in a year 
01 so, and aeroplanes will come out here, and 
then we'll get a road made ” ,\nd he added 
not without lehsh, as though a particularly 
savoury dish had been placed before him: 
‘An asphalted load Eh‘>'’ 

Yes, that would be a fine thing' The old 
men coughed and rubbed their hands in sat- 
isfaction Silence reigned for some mimites 
'ui the room 

ITie couityaid had giadually filled with 
a curious crowd. Nikuala became excited. He 
hastily improvised a little conference It was 
decided to give the occasion a public charac- 
ter This was Konstantin’s idea Gudal stood 
bewildered He said he wasn't prepared tor 



a feast on such a scale — look how many 
guests there weie' Somebody volunteered to 
get several gallons of wine Others m the 
company followed suit 

“While you re speaking to the lolks, we II 
fi\ eveiything up,’ thev declared 

The school headmaster Mushag (a fluent 
orator and dandy) took upon himself the role 
of imaster of ceremonies. A pair ot fashion- 
aMe fine-te\tured trouseis lucked caieless- 
Iv into his top boots testified to their owner s 
casual indifference to his personal belongings 
(a feature which the Saken girls did not fail 
to note with admiration) 

On Konstantin's advice, he deliveied a speech 
about the celebiation in the Giidal house 
“Comrades'” Mushag wound up on a note 
of fervour “People have for long past been 
enjoying the blessings ol elecliicity . I want 
you to ponder deeply over today’s event . . 
A Saken boy, who has grown to manhood under 
oui eyes, has constnicted a power unit all on 
hus own Had it not been for the war we should 
long ago have had light from a real power 
station Today lights will glow in the homes of 
Gudal and his neighbours. But, Comrades, o-n 



beliall of the Village Soviet I lell you that lu 
1948 we shall have our own... collccli\c 
farm . powei station'*’ 

The closing words were drowned in ap- 
plause and shouts of delight The celebration 
was assuming a leally grandiose scale. The 
answering speeches expressing gratitude to the 
Soviet Government were no less enthusiastical- 
ly greeted 

“Long live Stalin'* lose a shout, and the 
whole crowded yard icsponded with a thun- 
der of applause 

Suddenly an eldeih man came lunnmg 
up the po'i oh He pulled his mountaineer's hood 
off his head and, waving it excitedly, shouted: 

“Friends' Quiet, quiet, please'.. Com- 
lades' 1 make a pioposal that the whole Mi- 
lage pool together and build with its own hands 
this here electricity • ’’ 

“Electric station.” Mushag prompted. 

“Electiic station'*’ Ihe speakei repeated. 

“Accepted'’’ roared the crowd, to Nikuala’s 
consternation. But Konstantin set his mind at 
ease 

“It’s a sensible decision,” he said. “The 
right decision, if the people want it that way.” 





“What’ll Ihi’ district uulhoiities say to it‘^' 
Nikuala asked 

“What can they liave to say’ We’ll inform 
them of oui decision and put through all the 
formalities m the proper way ’’ 

Smel and his - companions were still husv 
at the dam A lilade-wheel «as fitted to the 
end of a sloping trough, and from this a belt 
drive ran to the electiic machine lleside the 
latter stood a switchboard containing a knife 
switch and voltmetei And that was all The 
curious hung aiound iiiai veiling at what they 
saw 

“Hey, Smel,” shouted impatient idleis, ol 
whom there is never anv lack “How things 
going’” 

“Like a house on fire,” laughed back Smel, 
Ins head disappearing in the ditch He ciawled 
about in the mud, cleaning the walls with 
a spade. Five minutes later he climbed out, 
black as a sweep. 

“The devil!” oiied the girls, pointing at 
him “The devil himself!” 

But the old men looked at Smel and won- 
dered- he was a real learned man, that Smel, 
no doubt about itl- , ■ i - •, < 



The culmmaling moment was approaching 
— Iwohelty Icllows opcnrd the dam and tlie 
walci lushed down the trough Mushag and 
Smel went up to ttic machine. 

“Look up there' ' yelled Kesso, pointing 
at the lamp. 

The diive liegan to w’ork. the machine 
whined tliinlv, and the lamp flared up like 
a miniature stiokc ot lightning, then went 
out 

‘ The belt's liiokeii' reported Mushag 

Adamur, who had Jiccii following Nikiiala 
like a shadow, observed in an undertone, not 
without malice 

“A pity Tlie bo>s were m too great a 
hill I y and be gunned 

The women in the kitchen were working 
I)V tiieligbt, since all the bottle-wieks bad been 
carried off to the dam with the promise that 
they would be replaced bv electric light — 
which, alas' — failed to appear 

In a quarter ot an hour the bell w’as mend- 
ed Again the machine began to luiin, and 
in the solemn silence the lights suddenly blazed 
up in the house, m the kitchen, in the pas- 
sage, in the yard, over the gate, in the cow- 



house and by the well. The light burned one 
minute, two minutes^ five minutes. 

Shouts arose. ‘ Smel' Where’s Smell” 
“Three cheers for SmeU Toss him up'” 
And the Sakenians were delighted to think 
that there lived among them such a smart lad 
by the name of Smel 

Meanwhile the wine pitchers had long been 
going round and chunks of meat pie handed 
out, and many people weie already in thou 
cups, but the light was still burmng 

‘ And it'll go on burning until the Sakcn 
dries upl” quoth Kesso 

Yes, my Iriends, that was a inenioiablc 
night in Saken a glorious night' 

* 1 ’] * 

The discovery of electncity can hardly 
have amazed the world more than this ‘’town 
light,” produced by one of their own village 
lads, had amazed the Sakenians Itneedhaidly 
be said that people marvelled less at the fact 
that such light existed than at the fact that it ex- 
'isted, of all places, in Saken. They felt as 
though somebo'dy had picked up the village 
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bodily and deposited it many miles down in 
the lowlands, closer to town 

The peasants twisted Smel about and 
examined him from all sides with as much 
curiosity as though they had never seen him 
before. They kept askmg 

“It’s true then, sou’ve done it yourself’” 
Smel smiled good-humouredly. “What 
shall I say’ Would you like me to help you 
fix up the same gadget’’ he said, and, thrust- 
ing his hands into his pockets, he surveyed 
his interlocutoi proudly 

Gazing at the young man’s carriage with 
admiration the latter answered 

“I daresay you le capable ot bigger things 
too I'm sure of it'" 

One morning ancient Sbaangeri Kanba 
also came to look at the “town light ” He 
asked them to close the dooi and diaw the 
curtains 

“Now show me that power,” he said 
When the slightly flickering, yellow light 
filled the room, the old man went out without 
a word and made his way to the machine He 
stood beside it for a long time In his old 
Circassian coat with its silver trimmings, his 
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walnut staff m his Iiand, the hoaryheaded 
ancient looked like some piopliel ol old sliiving 
to solve the liddle of cieation Then, turning 
to Gudal, he said solemnly 
“You are a real man. ‘ 
lie seated himself on a log, took out his 
tobacco pouch and laid out his Hint and steel 
on his knee His great-grandson, a boy of ten, 
Irayed out the tinder, lore a piece off and gave 
it to the old man Gudal squatted beside 
him 

Shaangeii slowly filled his old clav pipe 
His lips, dry as ferns, moved silently 

“Who taught you this thing, Gudal’" he 
asked, nodding tow'ards the dam. 

Gudal rubbed his hands as people do before 
striking a good bargain 

“My son," he responded That boy ot 
mine." 

“How old is he, Gudal’” 

“Twenty-three . . .” 

“You haven’t married him jet’ ' 

Gudal shook his head 
“Not j'et. It’s a bit early ’’ 

The old man began striking a spark from 
his flint. The operation was a long one, per- 
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lornied ^Mth gieat zest, and when the tindei 
began to smoke he looked almost sorry 

“Yoni l)oy, ■ he said, pui suing his own 
thoughts which seemed to be escaping him 
“And who taught him it’ ' 

“Well, how shall 1 say, Shaangeri’ He 
went to school . He’s cle\er at doing things 
Once he went to town saw all the wondeis 
theic . . asked ioi inone\ and hoiighl all kinds 
O'l machines. He went theie several times, till 
he’d dragged all that iron up here . . ’’ 

“A miracle. God knows, a miracle 1“ the 
old man utteied Ihoughtlully, taking his pipe 
out ol his inoull) How times have 
changed . . ' 

Shaangeri paused and tell to puffing at his 
pipe again. The grev smoke floated before Ins 
eyes. The old man was lecallioig his longlife 
They had been live In others — the five Kanba 
lions. Shaangeri had been the youngest The 
eldest, Daud, had been a splendid lad with a 
a kindly heart He died at the hand of a blood 
enemy, Piincc Maishan’s creature He was 
shot thiough the back of the head. . Peace 
to his ashes' He had had the strength of ten 
men! Never more had tlie mighty green moun- 
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tains seen his like, aye, never more! . . . And 
the second one too, a handsome lad, had been 
sent to Siberia because of some nobleman’s 
horse, and had nevei come hack They said 
he was innocent, but he pined awaj’, melted 
like wax in captivity Two other brothers, both 
as brave lads as any you could look for, had 
had a weakness loi drink They were always 
invited to feasts and celebiations and placed 
at the head of the table to act as tamacla 
Wine killed those two — they got water in the 
stomach And their niothei had always told 
them — don t dunk’ So thej perished too — and 
what fine men they had been' Well, and Shaaii- 
gcri himself’ He could knock a bull sense- 
less with a blow of his fist, his strength 
svas prodigious. Only say the word and he d 
have gone and got a fiiebrand out of hell 
And what had he done in his lifetime’ To 
wihat purpose had he lived a century and a 
half’ 

■’Ah, Gudal, Gudal,” whispered the old 
man, “the pity ot it, the pity of it . 

“What is it, Shaangeri’” 
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“My life, Gudal The pity of it, the pity 
Here m mj' heart is a gnawing pain It is envj, 
a craving tor what is good Bui joii cant 
understand . Heaiken to my words Here 
1 have lived, hied a lifetime, dreaming ol tast- 
ing the cup ol happiness, just the least bil of 
happiness And now when the end is near I 
see it, that cup of happiness. . . But I no long- 
er have llie slienglh to grasp it, my arm is 
weak, it will not reach out . 

The old man heaved » sigh and rose to his 
feet I le took his leave of Gudal and shambled 
oir leaning on his great-giandson's arm. 

Kesso met him on the road. 

“WelP’’ the young man said “Did you 
like it at Gudal’s?” 

Shaangeri cupped his hand ovei his eyes 

“Is that you’’’ he asked hoarsely “Kara- 
nian's grandson . . The picture ot your giand- 
father, the very image And he wanted to 
continue on his way. 

‘ One moment . please. . . . ' Kesso diffi- 
dently barred the old man’s way “Won’t you 
come in to us’’’ 

“I can’t,” said the old man with a shake of 
the head. “I must hasten home to think things 
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over at leisure You understand*^ This 
Gudal's grandfather He was a queer 
iellow . . . And his grandson takes after him. 
What’"' 

Kesso hastened to put his question 
“I want to ask you what you know about 
tlie giey cliff behind our house*’ 

“Tlie cliff*’’’ 

“That one on Adainur's land — the land 
that used to be Adainur’s . ’ 

* Wliat Adainur is that'’ Whose son is lie*’ 
The old man’s eyes narrowed He was biealh- 
ing heavily, as though in place ol lungs he 
had loin blacksmith’s bellows ’1 Know manj 
cliffs Would you like me to teach you how 
lo make gunpowder*’ Many is the lime 1 
have done it Black mountain lock, hen 
droppings and chai coal . . So help me God t 
The old man paused to draw his breath 
Seizing the opportunity, Kesso hastened to 
jnit anothei question to him 

“What has been the best maize yield in 
Saken*’” 

“A hundred’’’ said the old man with a toss 
of the head “A hundred poods — that’s all In 
the best year. . . . You understand?’’ 
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‘ So ^oii VO ne\ei Iioiud anything ahoul the 
cliff’ 

The old man seemed to be goading Ins 
memory, his lips stirred ceaselessly 

“I mind me,"’ he said at last, stroking Ins 
lieard with tremlihng fingeis ‘ Gudal’s grand- 
father, God grant that I m not mistaken, he was 
always making stiange contraptions . He 
holmohhed line with an otiicial To bo 
sure’ h'olks said tliey w’eie doing something 
with a chir Its piobahh just a tale, 
though But you come to me, I 11 teach you 
lo make gunpowdei 1 used to make il 
myself. Ugh, lime was And the old 
man, alter searching his memory and finding 
nothing woilhy to suit Itie moment, gave the 
\oung nian his hand 

"Gome and sec me, mv son,' he said 
Kesso staled alter the old man until he had 
disappeared from sight It was as tiiough the 
century-long histoiy of Saken W'as passing, 
a history which had given the woild no few 
sturdy men of amaziiiglv long life A pity that 
they had all disappeared like shadows on the 
ground, melted into the darkness 
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Ill llie unanimous opmiun of the Sakeni- 
ans, spring that yeai liad begun under remark- 
able auspices. Judge for yourself: the sur- 
prisingly early advent of warm we.ather, all 
this talk about the miraculous cliff, Gudal’s 
electric light — 'weie these not events oi 
extiaordinary interest’ Was it suipiising that 
the village was attuned to a strange expectant 
mood’ It seemed as though eveiv iieii 
day must bring something new and asloiind- 
ing. 

But there existed m Saken a sceptic who, 
as he himself admitted at Adainiir's bai , shared 
neither the enthusiasm of the Sakenians iioi 
their astonished “oil’s ’ and “all’s’’ in connec- 
tion with current eicnls He certainly possessed 
no Sakenian heaitl With regard to Gudal’s 
light, toi instance, he remarked that he had 
seen a thing or two in his day that threw these 
trifles into the shade, and raising his glass 
broke out into a rollicking limerick The scep- 
tic, as you see, was by no means tender ot 
Sakenian feelings, nor did he have qualms 
about incurring Sakenian censure That seep- 



lie, as A oil have alieady probably guessed, was 
Rashit 

Of course, there was nothing to pi’event him 
having his ears boxed by some hothead for 
such br-azen contempt o^f his fellow villagers 
Rut Rashit undouhtedlj’ possessed an irresisl- 
il)l{* charm, loi which much was forgiven 
liim. Besides, his hands, the hands of a won- 
derful shoemaker, had won him the hearts of 
all Saken's w’omen. His workmanship was 
hevond repioach and ciiticism. He made both 
ladies' shoes and lop lioots of soft leathei 
which filled the leg like a silk stocking. 

Bui he had the devil's own truculence and 
swaggei 1 

He thought nolhiug ol iiding his hoi sc up 
llie iickety steps oii'o somebody s poich, taking 
a hack shot at an ajiple user his shoulder and 
hitting it, or drinking a wliole company undei 
the table No wonder folks more ripe in years 
and mature in experience said if he got enough 
rope he would hang himself yet. Bill Rashit 
merely laughed up his sleeve, licked his chops 
and ogled the girls. 

At the moment he was cautiously approach- 
ing a fence near the spot where the creak- 
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iiig cranc-liaiidle ol‘ a well arched om^i Ihe 
cool suiface of the water Leaning o\er the 
ience, his eyes bored into the light square ol 
the doorway fifty paces away, while he 
hummed a song. 

He had not been waiting five minutes when 
a woman came down the porch carrying Imck- 
ets With a shout to the whining dogs, she 
made her wav towards the well The chain 
had hardly begun to rattle on the roller when 
a suave voice called 
“Kama . 

The rattle stopped 
•‘Who's that’ ’ 

“It’s me, Rashil, came liom the other side 
of the lence In piool of his woids, this ladj- 
killer ol ours prepared to leap ovei the fence 
‘‘You miisln’t,’’ Kama checkeil him, rim- 
niiig up to the fence. This “you mustn't’’ im- 
parted a SOI I ot intimate character to the unex- 
pected visit. At any rale, Rashit got the impres- 
sion that his appearance had not met with 
any serious rebuff He refrained nevertheless 
from any further advances, and, jumping 
down gracefully, deposited his body in its foi - 
iner place. • 



“Kama,' said Rashit, summomng up I'lom 
his throat the lendeiest of notes “How are you 
getting on, Kama’ ’ 

Kama, when she had leganied her compo- 
siiic, began talking with that oai'eless ease ol 
manner in which Sa'kcn women are adepts 
(and which, as lai as we know, is not scorned 
by then sisleis in othoi paits of the world) 
“How kind ot you to ask'” said Kama, 
amused ‘ Weien’t you afiaid of the dark’” 
Don t voii know, Kama, that I stand by 
\our house cveiy night’ 

‘ No, I don I ” 

■ I stand on tins spot loi hoins at a lime''’ 
Tins iwas such an inspired lie that Rashit al- 
most believed it himself 

"'i’’ou shouldn t,'’ said Kama ‘What for’ 
What would people Ibiiik it they saw vou’ 
“What do I caic what people think”'’ bua’st 
out Raslut, but he immediately legretted his 
words. 

“In that case — goodbje'’’ Kama turned the 
roller with a rumble, the chain rattled, and 
water rushed noisily into the bucket. 

“Wait a minute, Kama," pleaded Rashit. 
“I’ll jump over if you don’t. You hear me?” 
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The Uireat had ats effect. Kama retiu’iied to 
the fence. 

“That wasn’t what I wanted to say. . 
Rashit lowered his voice to a swift whisper. . . . 
“Don’t scold me, don't be angry. I love 
yon . . .’’ 

‘•Rashit!’’ 

“Yes,’’ the young man continued, “it’s true, 
I love you.’’ 

Kama felt it hei' duly to answer him honest- 
Iv, without evasion 

“Poor boy,” she said, touched liv the pas- 
sionate declaration “I understand But it’s no 
good.” 

“Kama, what’s the matter'^ Why'?” 

Did Rashit really love Kama as ardently as 
might appear*? Or was it otlier factors that 
had done their woik? Was it her aloofness 
that had piovoked the Sakenian lady-killer'? 
We musL lease that unansweied — it may base 
been eithei waj or both, lor this is a tine slors 
of events in Saken, and we have no desire to 
embellish it 

“First of all . ” but Kama decided to leave 

item number one alone and went on to the 
next. . . . “And secondly,” she continued after 
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a slight pause, ‘ it's early to think of such 
things . . I 'Want to study 

“Study?!” the young man cried in astonish- 
ment. “But haven't you been to school’” 

“Seven classes, Rashit, only seven classes 
Haven’t you ever thought of agricultural col- 
lege’” 

“No, nevei ,” Rashit admitted 

“But I've thought about it a lot, ’ said Kama 
soberly. “Learning is light, ignorance is dark- 
ness.” 

Rashit liuist out laughing Her excuse stiiick 
hull as veiv thm “Playing a deep game, ' he 
thought, “li j ing to put a higher value on her- 
self ” 

“There's something else hcic Study’s got 
nothing to do with it' 1 m sure that half-baked 
agronomist Kesso is at the bottom of it. Isn’t 
it that crackbrain svho's turned your head’” 
And he rained down mockery on Kesso, trying 
in every w'ay to lower him in the girl’s eyes. 

“Is that all’" said Kama cpiietly, after hear- 
ing him out. 

“Yes.” 

“Goodbye!'’ And she turned toward the 
house. 
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The moining of the next day was bleak and 
cold Fine threads linked heaven and earth 
Through the dense lain an early guest made 
his way to Yekup s house The niaster ol the 
house met Adainur on the thieshokl and in- 
mIc'1 him m to di> and warm himsell by the 
lire 

“Wheies Kesso'^' Adaniui asked as he seal- 
ed hiinselt 

Heie 1 am' the joung man leplied, com- 
ing into the kitchen. 

"Wintei has i eturned, ’ said Adainur It s 
>ery had for the health — chill sseathcr altei 
the lieal, sou know” 

"Bung us glasses, daughtci said Yekii|) 
tinning to Nina ' In ‘weather like this, sodka's 
Ihe best leinedy against a chill I pieter eldei- 
Iieiry vodka, eh’" 

‘‘Sine, Yekup, elderberry wodka, onl\ 
sliong It ciiies rheumatism and whips up the 
blood 

Adamiiii w’as given the oppoitunit} O'! test- 
ing tlic strength of the elderbeiry vodka and 
its curative properties By way of snacks they 
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ate cold honiiuy and roasted clieese that iiielled 
over the fire like butter 

Truth to say, Kesso was in no drinking 
mood But Saken's law of hospitality made no 
allowances To sit and dunk with a guest with 
the most cai cfi oe mien even wihen, as the say- 
ing goes, yoii'ic got a mouthful of cares, was 
file first duty ol a host To entertain a guest 
was work, just like an\ other work (that is 
liow’ we Sakcinans see it) 

By the wav, Kesso, Adainur suddenly 
said m a casual soi t of w'ay, “how's your proj- 
ocl going’ ’ 

“What project’*’ 

“I heaid jou'ic going to teai down the 
chir to make cnodicino tor the fields 

Kesso mnticied a lagiic something byway 
ol icply lie lliiew inoic w'ood onto the fire, 
and a thousand sparks shot up to the smoke- 
blackened ceiling 

“Well, whv not, it s a good idea. It’s a fine 
cliir, a gold mine We giiaided it like the ap- 
ple of our ej’e,” Adainui lied “To be surel 
Don’t I remenibei my father saying’ ‘Look 
alter it, it’s a tieasnie, not a cliff 1’ It stands on 
onr land, you know To be sure!” 
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The hint aljoul the dill s location made the 
hosts prick up their ears 

“I can imagine the piofits you’ll make, 
dear friends,” Adamui went on. 

■‘Profits’ ’ Kesso repeated irritablj' “What 
profits'^ And why us’” 

“Why, of course* It’s your idea, your uiider- 
lakmg, isn't it’ So the profits’ll be yours too 
Xow if you weie to sell it, say, by the kilo- 
giam, or the pood — ^you’ll make thousands out 
of it And practically without any effort* 
Easy ork .lust break pieces off with a pick- 
a\e and weigh 'em out And esen if you can t 
sell it youiself, they’re sure to give you a good 
piue for it in town. Such a find as thatl” 
Yekup listened, but could not understand 
vhat it was all about What piofits’ What 
jneces’ Meanwhile Adamui. his eyes closed, was 
reckoning up the rubles and kopeks with 
1)1 ealh-taking lesults. llis calculations over, Ada- 
niiir lauded to the skies the well-known prob- 
ity of the Miiba clan and expressed his ad- 
vance admiration of Yekup's and Kesso’s disin- 
terestedness. 

“Tliank you, thank you,” .said the flattered 
host. 



But Kesso appaieiitlj’ was none too pleased 
with all these blandishments. He took a more 
practical view of the matter 

“What do j’ou want of me’” he asiked 
point-blank. 

Adamur was pleased at this turn. Being a 
man ot commerce he liked a businesslike ap- 
proach 

“You know, dear folks,” he began blandly, 
“I’m not a stranger in this home We are al- 
most as good as blood relations To be sure we 
arof I'm not a strangei to \ou, so naturally 
vou’ie not stiangeis to me I know that you 
will never covet my property and you ■\>'nn’t 
take the biead out of my mouth ” 

The old man nodded in approbation 
“And I sneai by this pie I am eating that 
>ou can expect the same lioin me To be sure' 
A tree draws stieiigth from its roots, a man 
liom his liieiids As you know, that whole 
area (.Vdamin made a sweeping movement 
with his right hand) “belongs • or rather, 
belonged to me . A long time ago, it’s 
true. I lost a good deal. But that’s not the point, 
dear folks TTie old people are still here They 
should remember what belonged to whom In 
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justice the piolits liom the cliff should not 
pass me by either That is how I look at it 
True, I am not a man of veiy great wisdom, 
but folks cleveier than I sav the same. In 
a word, I rely on you Let us share, make a 
fair division 

A depressing silence ensued The old man 
busily stirred the embers m the fire, tiying to 
make it blaze up Kesso furiously tinned his 
glass 111 his hands Indignation choked all iit- 
lei ance. 

“Youie cia/.y. he exploded at last ‘ Mak- 
ing a proposal like that m tliis day and age' 
I don t understand' I ictusc to understand' II 
my project turns out all light it’ll be a good 
thing foi the whole collectiie fami Whats 
our familx and blood lelations got to do with 
iT’ Have you lieen asleep, oi what'’ I can imag- 
ine a man talking like that who d been sleep- 
ing lor thaty years, not less' Tunes have 
changed Adamur, and so have people' And 
even .Sakeii's not what it used to be!’ 

Kesso 1 ushed out of the kitchen, slamining 
the door 

‘ Have yon been quarrelling'’ ' Nina asked 
her brother. ■ > - ’ 
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‘Adanmr's demanding his shaie for the 
chfT!” 

“He’s crazy' What share’" 

“Ask him yourself He’s heard about the 
fertilizer and thought he could milk us like 
some dumb cow Stalled i cmemibermg the old 
days, the idiot ' ’ 

Kesso put on his coat and sped acioss the 
Jnond yard, tlirowing out to his sister in pass- 
ing, 1 in going to the Soviet.’ He seethed all 
file v\as as he thought of Adamiir’s stupid 
pioposal 

There was nobody in the Soviet Kesso 
opened the dooi of the adjoining leading lOom 
There he found Konstantin and the headmas- 
ter Mushag. 

■ dome ovei heie, 1 need you, Konstantin 
tailed to Kesso Sit down Just a minute'' 
He resumed his talk with the headmaster: 'T 
think, Mushag, that a good lecliiie and then 
an amateur conceit by the school children 
wouldn’t be a had thing.'’ 

“I agree, ’ said Mushag. jotting something 
down m ai notebook. 

“What’s it all about’ asked Kesso, moving 
up. ' . 
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Konslaiitin was plainly w'O'Uied, lubbingal- 
I ornately his forehead and temples 

“Tire people aie getting upset, you undei- 
stand. They say the lain 11 never stop, we 
shan’t be able to sow, theie’ll be no haivest 
Some of the old folks aie beginning to whis- 
pei about ‘a visitation of God ‘ We've got to 
explain things to them A lectin e on, say, laiii 
as a natmal phenomenon ’ 

Mushag promised to ariange an excellent 
evening the next Sunday. He would delivei 
the lectiue himself, and after it there would 
be a concert by the school choir. 

“Before I forget it, Mushag, w'hene s yom 
lad'o set?’’ 

“It’s not woiking The accumulator ran 
down long ago ’’ 

“Can’t you use Giidal .s powei station to re- 
( liargp it?” Kesso put in 

Mushag struck his forehead. “Why, ol 
com sol I never thought of thatl Of course I 
can It s direct current — ^just the thing I need'” 
“Then here’s a commission for you, Mu- 
shag’ get that set working and every morning 
take down the weather forecast and pm it up 
on the school door Get me? Let the people 
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know tlio hows and wrhys of it all There's got 
to be a woi-kung radio set in the Village Soviet ' 

Mushag promised to see to his set. 

“Well, and how are things going w’llh 
you, Kesso?” 

“Nothing much to boast of, Konstantin. So 
far it’s only the lain target that’s being topped 
But we’ve managed to plough a good but. . . . 
I want to slip away to town. What do you say 
to if’ 

■ Good boy I was going to suggest it, but 
you got in first. The troidile is we sit heieand 
— frankly speaking — Iheie’s a lot we don t 
know. Take a sample of that cliff with yon, 
get advice — consider it a commission from the 
Parly group heie Rights That’s good, then 
When you get back, you’ll report the lesults 
at a meeting If necessaiv. you’ll base hel[i 
We won't let you down ’ 

There was a hint of pationage in Konstan- 
tin’s deep-chested voice, but he spoke with firm 
confidence and Kesso was ready to forgive any 
intonation. 

Kesso pulled up his top boots. 

“Well, I’ll be off to iown, then . . .’’ he 
said. 
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“Fine Bj the waj. Limy the newipapers 
with reports of the Pai tj pleniiin 

They went out onto the poich It was still 
raining — a fine, peisistenl lain, the kind that 
can go on for evei A low nimble came fioin 
the iivei the Saken was tossing restlessly on 
its stony Led. Suddenly the lightning flaslied 
close by, immediately followed by a clap ot 
thunder. The deep sound rolled solemnly 
thiough the gorges, down the mountain sides, 
ovei the peaks veiled m a fine mist ol 
ram, and disappearing somewhcie across the 
passes, was .swallowed up in the countless deep 
ravines. 

“Hear that’ — thunder'” said Konstantin 
“That means this weather won t last long 
And he led the wav down the stejis 


Sunday was a fine day. Yet the previous 
evening the siky had looked hopelessly dismal, 
bleak and glowering But evidently the dose ot 
water measured off by nature had run out, and 
the sun had no choice hut to slime nut again 
in the greenish sky. - 
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liaily ui llie inoiiimg, wealhei bulletins 
wpie jiinned on Hie ivall nf ihe Village Soucl 
and the school dooi Thej inlomied the Sa* 
kenians that ihe world was bathing in the 
sun’s rays. The sun was beginning to emanate 
waimth even in Aichaugel and Krasnoyarsk 
Only in Tashkent, toi some leason, was rain 
tailing People lead the hulletins and' rejoiced. 
In a woid, sunns sseathei ovei a major pai I of 
Ihe Soviet L'liion gladdened Sakenian liearts 
Kesso, delighting in Ihe turn the weather 
had taiken, was meanss-hile making preparations 
for his long trail He put on svaim clothes, 
slung a heavy knapsack on his back, amaed 
himself with an alpenstock, look ceremonial 
leave of his family and instead of beginning 
the climb, descended to the spring, where 
Kama was waiting foi him 

We shall spaie the reader a description of 
this meeting between the j’oung people and 
of all the tendci words then spoken Suffice it 
to say that the leave-taking bade fair to last a 
very long time 

“Goo d luck to YOU, dearest So long,” said 
Kama at last. 

“Farewell,” cried the young man witliout 
11— 2i» let 



thinking Tlic unlot lunate word reduced the 
gnl to the veige of tears 
“Why farewell?” 

‘ So long,” ht collected himself. 

‘lint why did jou say farewell’” 

Darling, I just didn I think, it slipped 
out . 01 course there s no leason for us to 
say faiewell ’ 

The gill dropped her hands sadly And 
again, harely audibly, she asked 

“But whv did J'oti say farewell’ ’ 

■‘Oh, forget it Forgive me I’ll think ol 
}ou, dieam of you all the way 
“In town loo?” 

“In town too 

They parted. He stiode off with a firm step, 
limping very shghtlj’. She stood there barely 
.ihlc lo suppies-, hei sobs 
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In the wing adjoining the shop (the favoui- 
itc nook of Saken’s revellers) Adamur was 
entertaining guests — Rashit, Anton and a lanky 
hulk of a fellow called Yenik. The latter’s ap- 
pearance in Saken generally preceded some ex- 
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tiaoi dinar} event— a fact whicli any oliseivanl 
pel son might easily have established had h<' 
wished to lie Ined at Miamba hamlet, lived 
unobtrusively — quieter than water and lonei 
than gra»s, as the saymg goes. At times he yield- 
ed to an iiiosislible urge which drove him to 
the perfoimance of what he considered “heroic” 
deeds At such times he wi.uld undeigo a com- 
plete transloiination and slip away from the 
hamlet At any rate, judging by the way 
he held his capacious wineglass, one might 
safely conclude that he was a lad of parts, as 
they say 

Rashit sat musing Iledianik in silence, sip- 
ping his vine at I lequent intervals, as though 
unable to (luench his thirst 

Antmi sat waggling on a packing case, 
awaiting his turn lo diain Ihe glass Opposite 
him sat Adamur lie had locked up the 
shop from inside not to be disturbed in his 
enjoyment of seveial houis’ convivial com- 
pany. 

\ toast had just been diunk to friendship 
among “real men ” Adamur refilled the glass 
and clicked his tongue as a siign that a fresh 
toast was about to be made. • ' 
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“Dear friends.' ho saitl, we liave in oiii 
midst a good man, 1 might say, one of the 
host He would not grudge his life tor a pal 
er . . he loves his tiiends, and his fnend.s 
think a lot ot him . . Now this lad has planned 
a real man’s undertaking Well, we — ^liis 
fiiends — say good'' With which he kissed 
Rashit. 

“You can always tell a real man, said 
Anton in a businesslike tone “Saken will i e- 
member you, Rashit '' 

“Especially a certain person m Saken, 
Adamur lemarked not without .satislac- 
tion. 

Anton suddenly flew into a lage He 
thumped the impiovised table with his fist and 
nearly upset the snacks 

“I’m a mild' enough person,” he mumbled 
thickly, “but I have one rule' I hate upstarts 
Let Kesso march off to town, he'll have 
good news waiting for him when he gets 
hack I” 

The drunken company guffawed Anton 
continued: 

“Kesso'll get what’s coming to him 
Kama’s not for an impudent fellow like himi” 
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■’They say — Adamui beckoned Ihc othei s 
closer for a conlidential disclosure. “They say 
Kesso's taken a bag with him to town ” 

“What bag’’’ Yenik piicked up his ears 
‘A bag lull ol \aluablc stull." 

“But what's in it’’’ asked Yenik. 

“Earth!'’ Adamui shook with laughter 

“What earth’’- 

Rashit and Anton evplamed to the lanky 
fellow what earth they weic talking about — a 
chumk of that daft cliff* 

“And lies lugaing that lor over a bundled 
kilometres’’’ 

“Yes ’’ 

“Is he crazy?’’ 

“He has the cheek to Iry to teach other 
people too ’’ 

“Is he going to sell Ihc earth in town, oi 
what?’’ 

“He wants to sell llie wliole cliff, sight un- 
seen, as they say.” 

“He’s not so daft,’’ the lanky one remaitked'. 

'Then followed a businesslike discussion of 
the planned undci taking 

Yenik unfolded his plan On her way home 
the girl usually passed Marten’s Lair A man 



with hoises would be lu wait for hei 

there To bundle her up in a cloak would be a 
niatteir of -seconds. And then — to hoise' And 
that evening, whether she liked it or not, she 
would be Rashit's wife 

‘She won't pul up a fight, will she asked 
Adaiiuir, just to make suie And to his surprise 
he heard in reply a rathei inailiculale niuin- 
bling sound from the ‘•bridegroom. This 
somewhat disconcreted the shop manager. 

“What'll” he ciied. * She’d lloul a lad hke 
Ihaf?” 

\nlon interiupted lum. 

“You’re cia^y,” he said • l']\en il it s againsl 
hei will, what does it matter . .lust 
think a moment — once she's been kidnapped, 
who’s going to look at hei afterwaids? People 
won’t bothei then heads about the iw'hy and 
wdiercfore Kidnapped — an end to it . No, 
good fi lends, she’ll be trapped Snap' And the 
niousetiap's sprung That’s how it’s alwavs 
been, since time immemorial'” 

“Quite light,” Adamur agieed. ‘ She’ll be 
caught But I don’t think things’ll go as fai 
as that What do you say, Rashit?” 

Rashit made no leply, and the plotteib 
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resunicd the discussion of then plan and its 
possible consequences. 

When the friends cainc out of their laii 
.ind look a bieath of .Sakcn's evening air, thev 
fell into a iiiei i y mood And, as it made not 
the slightest ditfeience to them where they 
went, their legs piopellcd them to the school 
where lights weie shining in the windows (see- 
ing that it was close by, just aoioss the road) . 

“Oh, they re lianding out enlightenment 
heie this evening Let’s go in and listen to the 
lecluie,' Anton suggested with sarcasm 

“I’m game to go anywhere — to hell, if you 
like'” Adamiir icsponded, and violently pushed 
open the gale leading into the school couil- 
yard. It crackled under his hand like a chick- 
en's wing roasted red on a spit. 

The couityard was empty. Everybody was 
111 the hall, at the far end of which a stand had 
been arranged Light was provided by several 
oil lamps. One of them stood on the platfoini, 
fioni where Mushag was delivering a lecture. 
He was telling the audience about the mysteries 
of creation, about the forces of nature oper- 
ating throughout the cosmos as a single law, 
about atmospheric phenomena and such things. 





The lanky one muttered 

“He speaks well — ^if he's not lying ” 

The front row was occupied by old men, 
all of whom, as though by specia;! arrange- 
ment, were resting their chins on theii 
stick' 

The joung ailistes" of the esemiig, Jnirn- 
ing with impatience to display then talent, 
were peeping troan behind the wings The 
audience had been told that after the lecture 
a iilay by a local author would be performed 
At the conclusion of his speech — applauded 
lij all present — Mushag asked w-hetlier everj- 
thing was clear Did anybodj wish lo say any- 
thing’ 

Silence 

‘Are theie anj questions’” Mushag asked 
A schonllioy sitting m the middle rows 
1 aised his hand 

‘‘May P ' he asked timidly. “How many 
Uiloiiietips IS il from the earth to the inoon'’" 
“About tour hundred thousand," was the 
answer 

The boy, satisfied, sat down, and immedi- 
ately a l)ii7/mg liegan around him. HLs com- 
lades weie heatedly airguiog about something. 



riic Iroiil lows .iccepled the director's 
definitive answer with trank scepticism 

“My son,” an old voice hoarsely spoke up. 
“if I tell my wife w'hat voii said” (laughter ni 
the hall) “she will iniinedialely ask wdio ineas- 
Hied it. ' 

The speiikei's explanation lasted aibout fif- 
teen minutes, but it did not seem to fully con- 
vince the sceptics 

“Last seal,"’ objected the same voice, “the 
plot of land near my house was measured 
three times and eveiy tune the figures weie dif- 
feient ” 

Yenik suddenlv jumjied up and asked foi 
the floor 

“Why IS theie dew on the ground when the 
sky’s clear’” he asked 

Rashit tugged the skiit of his coat, trymg 
to ma'ke him sit down Yenik stood, listening 
to what the lecturer had to say, then coughed 
importantly, satisfied iwifh the answer 

After all meteoiological problems had been 
duly disposed of, the curtain was rung down 
and the whole loom seemed to get up and 
.shake itself, what with the noise and claitter 
and talking, coughing and sneezing. * 



Miishag climbed d(>>Mi fiom the stage and 
went 111 search ol Konstantin 

“How was the lecture?” he asked him, niop- 
jiing his pervpiiring toiehead with his hand- 
kerchief. 

“Splendid,' Konstantin replied ‘ Useliil 
thing.” 

Miishag, highly pleased with this praise, 
hurried behmd the scenes to tell them to 
laise the curtain again — and the pliiv 
began. 


it iiould take too long to describe all the 
difficulties Kesso MiiJia had to overcome on 
his journey This would piovide mateiial toi 
a whole novel To a lovei of nature incidentally 
interested in the physical iihenomena of falling 
bodies, Kesso’s journey would appear a re- 
markable one. He might possibly even wish to 
undeitaike a siniiiar journey for his own pleas- 
ure Hut here we must make a reservation 
Anybody who wishes to go to Saken in July 
oi August loses half the entertaininent which 
awaits him at other seasons Bear in mind 
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thal Kesst) went to town iit the lK>guimng of 
April, and in the inmintains this is not consid- 
ered to be a suniiuer month To obtain a real- 
ly lull impression one should stall out loi 
Sakcii 111 the spring or autumn Then all llie 
nine passes and eight mountain sti cams bailing 
bis path will show the curious tia\eller what 
they are leally capable of In biief, if jou haie 
no doubt of the happj' outcome of your ad- 
venture, I would advise you to invite some 
friends iwith you whom you might wish to 
afford a leiy siue if not very refined way of 
aniusiiig Iheiiisclves You may be quite certain 
that the gay companv will receive so many 
biuises and dislocations, and in such comi- 
cal ways, that those who will have chanced 
to escape injiiiy will split their sides smIIi 
laughter 

One might say that Saken was out ol luck 
when the svorld was cieated If we can believe 
the geologists who claim that all these parts 
were once under the sea, we can only surmise 
that there must have been a gigantic voitex 
exactly over Saken Mhich played havoc with 
the bit of sea bed that pi evidence had intended 
for the Sakenians as their domicile. 
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Saken bravellois describe llic load there (oi 
from there) more or less m this way . 

“My friends'” (this is followed by a lengtln 
pause — a man must have a smoke, after all) 
‘The road's like one out of a faiiy tale, believe 
me First you go along an exceedingly narrois 
footpath, to the left of which is a precipice 
and to the light a sheei cliff Then you pass 
across a la/oi's edge, and that lazor's a mile 
long — that’s Wolf’s Jaw Then you become a 
lope^^alker — that’s Beai's Fang After you’ve 
counted the teeth of a dozen or so wild beasts, 
Mill find louiself in Devil's Hole — a bowl half 
a mile deep which onlv lacks a furnace and 
sinneis to .make it a real hell When vou've 
passed Hare’s Biiriow and Squirrel’s Lip, von 
tumble out, if God wills it, into Wild Ox Mead 
ow No, vou don't just get fheie, you tumble 
into it, foi nolxidy has yet descended the 
gieasy, clajev slope on Ins own feet. Devil’s 
Biidge tin ns vou tempoiarily into » monkey, 
and then ” 

The stones of these daring travellers strike 
teiror into loui heant and freeze your blood 

And so, summon vour imagination to your 
aid and try to visualize a< journey from Saken to 
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lowii iicToiding lo join J»esl concepUons oJ 
Hie laiitastic, and al the end ol youi imagiiuu’y 
journey you will discover Kesso Mu ha by a 
jniddle that never dues up, a puddle that has 
been an eyesoie to the suburban dwellers ioi 
many yeats lJul Kesso was oierjoyed to find 
il w’heic it should be How else could he have 
ivashcd his boots‘s Oi his rubber raincoat 
smeaied all ovei with i eddish imuP Oi Ins 
liag ' That loo ha<l bad a loiigh tune and 
needed spiueing up no less than its owner 
The warm spi mg sunshine, the wonderfully 
bright day, the fiagiance of fiesh new gieen- 
ery, the giils m then gay frocks, young nirai 
111 open shuts, the most sanguine ol hopes — 
was not all Hus enough lo make a young man 
spin brightly colouied dieams and discover a 
liithei lo uii'.uspecled inedilectioii foi the vocal 
art? 

Kesso stiode along, his boots clicking on 
the paved roadway, and his lips whispering 
rhythmic lines, wdiile a song formed in his 

head. 

Over given muuntaiiis I walk 
Seeking the liaee of vour feet, 

I wander Uirougli goigcs lo seek 
Old you chance lo pass by, my sweet 
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Slraighl over Ihe mouiilailis mv road, 
By precipitous paths I go 
But jour hacks are not Ihoie 
Vnd you aie not there. 

Yet I feel you aie near, anti I know 


People passed him by All seemed to be 
laughing Perhaps they had guessed what 
news the joiing mountaineer was bringing’ 
Kesso unenlallj delivered a passionate speech 
in defence of an undertaking whose importance 
life itsell had indicated. He quickened his pace 
and Ills boots struck the pavement more 
sharply, as tlioiigh the whole ol Saken vil- 
lage had come to town 

Kesso walked along the old lamiliar streets 
and could not tccognizc them It was five years 
since he had loll this town with Ihe other 
mohili/ed men to go to the front 

Five years of war seemed to have turned 
the whole s\oild inside out. It had been .hard 
to helicvc that the war-scaired countryside 
could evoi icvive. Could the shiivelled dan- 
delion evoi bloom again’ Could the pear tree 
in a quiet Ukiainaan orchard that a shell had 
spilt asundci ever be resurrected? And the 
chimneys standing desolate in the steppes? 
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When would they smoke again'^ Would 
(hey / . 

Bui what was the astonishment ot the 
sokheis, Kesso’s tiicuds, when they returned 
home along the beaten paths ol war Foi it 
transpired that dandelions could live again, 
pear trees pul lorth tiesh tlowers and chim- 
neys smoke once inoie New villages were 
springing up, ne^^ houses 

In five years of wai one expected the town, 
albeit it was in the leai, to have grown older, 
smoke-stained and shabhy People had had 
other things to think ol But Kesso was walk- 
ing along asphalted slieets, under the shade 
of palms and laurels that had not been theie 
before There weie beds ol floweis Here and 
there new buildings Steamrollers stood about 
111 the side streets like bullocks wanming them- 
selves in the sun It was a town grown young- 
er, bathed in the gloi \ ol spring sun- 
shine and warmth that greeted the mountain- 
eer 

A bootblack was standing at a sti eet corner, 
and Kesso decided to gel his boots polished 
Close by was a barber shop — ^it would do no 
hai m to have a shavel 
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The barbel paiii&takiiigly lathered the 
inoimtainoer's weather-beaten face and squint- 
ed out ol the corner ol Ins eye at the hag 
left lying by the door. 

“I suppose thal s cheese'^ ' the barber en- 
quired 

“No, earth, Kesso answered, swallowing 
a goodly portion of soapsuds 

“Earth’ The razoi swished deftly ovei 
the stiop, and the barber winked, looking 
into the mirroi as much as lo say — we under- 
stand a joke loo 

‘Yes, eailh, Kesso lepeated with vigoui 
“Don't you believe it’’ 

The baiber’s lace, adorned svith an amaz- 
ing moustache (one expected it lo lake wing 
at any moment and fly away hkc a bird) 
registered a look ol complete safislac- 
(lon 

“Mnst be very valuable," he hazarded 
“Very. It gives a good harvest ” 

The barber could not resist the temptation 
of opening the bag. Peeping in, he pulled a 
wrv face: it reallv was earth! 
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+ 23 * 


Al the entrance of the agricultural depart- 
ment Kcsso was nearly knocked otT his feet. 
An employee in horn-rimmed spectacles with 
a folder of papei s under his arm charged into 
him and lushed on without even an apol- 
ogy- 

in a long coriidor people were hurrying 
to and fro. Dooi’s were precipitately opened 
and closed There was the rattle of typewriters 
and the noise of calculating machines being 
energetically manipulated Kesso found the 
general office. 

“Wheie can I see the chief agronomist?” 

Kesso tiled to make his voice sound as 
polite as possible There was a docile, almost 
ingratiating look in his eyes. He did not daie 
set the bag down on the floor. He had cause 
enough to feel shy' Before him sat a very 
busy secretary Now vhc would reach for the 
telephone, now for the blotter, then rummage 
in the table drawer looking for the rubber 
stamp. She was manifestly insensible to re- 
quests, entreaties or threats Occasionally she 
would jump up and run into the next room, 
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throw a word to somebody and shrug hex 
shoulders m annoyance She talked in a 
sharp staccato, like a telephone bell, and 
paid not the slightest attention to Kesso. 
When she did deign to notice him at last^ — 
after the j’oung mountaineer had been hang- 
ing about in front of her for at least half an 
iioui, she snapped. 

“Sit down.” 

‘ Thank you, but I’m in a great hurry 1 
want to see the chief agronomist.” 

“He’s busy and he’s not seemg anybody 
today,” the secretary answered in a tone of 
linality 

Their eyes met and held like two rapiers 
— a rapier of steel and a lapier of lead. And 
the leaden rapier (Kesso’s, of course) yielded, 
bent, capitulated. 

“I beg youi pardon,” he repeated in the 
same diffident voice. “But it’s absolutely iieces- 
saiy for me to see him.” 

The secretary sharply drew down the fork 
of hei blows The telephone rang and she 
became oblivious of the visitor. 

“Now get this,” she shouted into the tele- 
phone, “that bulletin goes out today, and 1 
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don’t want to get a reprimand because of you. 
Is that clear’” and she banged down the 
receiver. 

Kesso cast off politeness as a useless 
weapon and growled' 

“I’m asking you where can I see the chief 
agronomist.” 

The secretary drew a deep breath as 
though she had just come out of a dive. 

“Oh, you’ve chosen such a bad time,” she 
draiwled. “Can’t you understand, Conu'ade, 
it’s bulletin day today!” 

“So what of it’” 

“What of it’” the secretary repeated 
in amazement “Today we’re all terribly 
busy.” 

She reached out again for the telephone 
Kesso was sorely tempted to give her a bit of 
his mind iu army fashion, but thought better 
of it, and went down the long corridor to seek 
out the chief agronomist himself. The second 
door on the right led to his office. Kesso opened 
it and walked m. 

The agronomist was sitting at ai large oak 
table. Spread out before him was a huge 
sheet of paper made of several pieces pasted 
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logelliei The ends Imiig down over the table 
like a clolh The agranomist was turning the 
handle ol' a calculating machine and entering 
tigures in different columns 

“Bulletin day today,” he said quietly but 
(irmly “Tm seeing nobody ” 

Kesso had the impression that the agion- 
omisl was talking to somebody else — ^in any 
case, not to him. 

‘ First of all, good morning,” said Kesso 
brightly. 

The agronomist heaved a deep sigh and 
muttered something undei his breath Without 
waiting for an invitation Kesso sat down 
before the table and placed his heavy bag on 
the flooi 

‘T’m fiom Saken . .” Kesso began, expect- 
ing the agronomist to be flabbergasted by the 
ariival of such an unusual guest. 

“I’ve no time to talh to you today.” 

“But that’s just what I’ve come for It’s a 
veiy interesting business, an exciting busi- 
ness. . .” 

“I’m excited enough as it is,” said the 
agronomist, rubbing out a wrong figure on 
his sheet 
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Kesso glanced af llic slieol of paper 
at which the agronomist had probably been 
plugging away lor scvcial days, poisoning 
his own life and the lives of those about him. 
Kesso looked at the figures and felt dizzy. He 
threw his half-smoked cigarette out of the 
window 

The telephone rang. 

The agronomist was obiiously in a fretful 
temper, and the telephone seemed to shatter 
the last vestiges of his equanimity. 

"Yes, ves, come tomorrow, or hotter 
on ^londay,” he shomled at somebody. “I 
can’t .see nnvone todaj', it's out of the que.s* 
lion I ’ 

Kesso slung his hag oser his shoulder and 
went out, slamming the door with a vehe- 
mence that set the windowpanes quiver- 
ing. 

He plodded along the pavement with a 
feeling of hitler resentment in his heart. The 
bag seeined three times as heavy. And the sun 
was no loiiigei pleasantly warm, it was 
broiling In short, the lad’s spirits had been 
thoroughly dashed 
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* 24 * 


Tlie building ul the Parly district committee 
was close by the seashore- Against the blue 
barkgt'oimd of the sea and siky the white- 
washed house looked like llic sail ol a 
ship 

Kesso mounted to the second flooi and 
cautiously opened a door upholstered in black 
oilcloth. On it was a sign* ‘ Wailing room, 
first secietary.” 

!n tlie loom wcic seveia-l people, talking in 
Ion \oiccs On the light, close to the dooi, 
sal a pale, giey-eyed girl She was going 
thiough the mail, soitmg out the papers in 
separate folders. 

Kesso carefully d^osited his bag in a 
corner and went up to the girl, trying hard 
not to make a noise with his boots. 

“May I see the secretary?” 

“Sit down. Comrade. You want to see Alex- 
ander Ivanovicih?” 

“Yes, the first secretary.” 

“Sit down.” 

Kesso moved a chair to the table. The gill 
looked at him closelv Tnvoluntarily he smiled. 
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Her severe, businesslike expression sat so in- 
congruously on her youthful face 

“What is your business’” asked the girl. 
Her voice was amazingly reminiscent of 
that other’s in Saken, and Kesso suddenly 
felt calm and happy, as though he had dropped 
in to see a good friend He smiled engag- 
ingly. The girl asked in embarrassment: 

“What aie you laughing at’” 

“I'm sorry,” said Kesso. “It was just some- 
Ihmg YOU reminded me of” 

The secretary made a nolo on a letter m 
1 ed pencil 

“Good or bad?” 

“Oh, no, not bad,” protested Kesso warmly. 
“How could 5 ou lemind me of anything bad . . .” 

“Hush, not so loud,” she checked him 
gently, thougli trying to maintain an official 
tone. “Tell me your business What organiza- 
tion are you from?” 

“I’ve ]ust come to town ” 

“Where from?” 

“From Saken.” 


“Oh, from Saken’ You don’t sayl” The 
girl pushed all her papers aside. “^Vhat a rare 
visitor I”' ' ' I 
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“Well, ymi sec, I had lo . 

“There’s a whole pile of papers waiting for 
you, I'll just run in lo the general office and 
tell them the good news.” 

Tlie secretary jumped up from the table 
and disappeared through the door. A bell 
lang somewheic under the ceiling It rang a 
second time — long and insistently. Kesso got 
up lo look foi the secietaiy ami ran into her 
III the dooiwiiv 

“Yoii’ie wiinfed,” he .said 

The gill tiisscd about llie lablc, looking 
lor her notebook 

“I'll tell the seci clary you’re here 
What is your name’'’ she said in a swift 
palter 

“Kesso Mirba 

“From Saken,” the giil added and disap- 
jieared thioiigh the door of the private office. 
A moment later she reappeared. 

“Comrade Mirbal” 

“Here' ’ Kesso lapped out army style 

“Alexander Ivanovich” (she nodded to- 
wards the door) “will see you in a second.” 

“Thank you,” Kesso replied, feeling he 
could kiss her, like a sister. Once more his 
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gaJ^ light mood had letiirncd. He went over 
to the window and stood tlieie, hands clasped 
behind Ins back. 

The perl nine of eucalyptus and lain el diitl- 
ed in through the open window. There was 
the swish of tires against asphalt as motorcars 
crossed the spacious square before the build- 
ing Farther away, by the seashore, women 
and children were talking a stroll, fishermen 
were mending their nets and a boy on a 
lurjcle was describing di/zy circles 

Kesso Iiegan to hum a song — very .softly, 
he could baiely iicai it himself. 

“Feeling boied'?"’ a&kcd the girl. 

“No,” he admitted honestly 

It was the liteial truth. lie could have 
spent houis in that loom without feeling 
Jiored It was veiy pleasant to watch such a 
chan'ming girl at work, he assm'ed her gallantly. 
Bill the girl was sliicwdei than he thought. 
Kes.so was inoic mteiesled in what awaited 
him behind the door of tliat private office — 
HOW', wasn’t he"^ And she shook an admonitory 
finger at him, saying: 

“Are all the men in Saken so artful?” 

“No, not aU.” 
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Both laughed — he loudly and heartily, she 
discreetly, in a half-suppressed way, nodding 
her head towards the private office as if to 
say — it’s awkwaid, they may hear. 

“I suppose you’ve come on mipoitant 
business,” said the girl, changing the subject. 

“Well — what shall I say . what important 
business can a simple farmer have. . ” 
“You’re too modest ” 

Kesso felt flattered. 

At that moment the door opened, and two 
men all but fled fiom the private office They 
sped swiftly thiough the waiting room with- 
out looking at anybody or saying goodbje 
“Got a wigging,” the giil whispered “Go 
in, please, Coiniade ” 

“Mirba,” Kesso leminded her 
He found himself in a tidy, spacious room 
( ’-hairs weie ranged along the walls. A writing 
(able 111 the left-hand comer. Another long 
table rovered with green baize pushed up 
against it. A slack of newspapers and books 
on the table Several telephones on the right 
A man rose to meet the young mountaineei 
He was of medium height and wore a black 
suit, a white shirt and a dazzling blue tie. A 
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bi’oad face with high cheekhoiics, a high 
forehead, wavy hair 

All this Kesso took iii at a single swiit 
glance as he stepped over the threshold. 

“Please come nn,” the occupant of the office 
gieeted him. “An unusual visitor Splendid! 
Splendid I” 

They shook hands 
“Your name’s Mirha’*’ 

“Miiha, Comradel” Kesso rcspomlod with 
niilitai’y precision 

l^'Why army style’ We’ie civilians,” the sec- 
retary said smiling. “You’re an ex-service- 
man’” 

“Yes.” 

“Tell me wheic you’ve heen’ And when? 
What did you do?” 

Kesso was taken aback. He had least of 
all expected to be asked for his reminiscences 
He had already drawn from his pocket a sheet 
of paper svith notes on the collective farm 
plan, the percentage of fulfilment and future 
prospects Now he unobtrusiveJy slipped it back 
again. He suddenly felt ashamed about that 
paper — the man might think he’d come with 
a ready-made speech, like a real orator. 
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“I got iny Jjaijtism of fin* al Rostov. Wound- 
ed. Helped take Kiev Got another scratch 
liiere Been in Poland ” 

“Didn’t you get to Berlin?” 

“I was too late Tlie ninth of May came ” 
“Anyway, others got there if you didn’t. 
Party niember?” 

“Since 1943.’’ 

The telephone lang Alexander Ivanoiicli 
answeicd it briefly and turned to Kesso witli 
another question. 

“I suppose joti iiaion't seen mn lown for 
some tune‘>” 

“b’lve yeais, not counting one day last 
.uiluinn when I passed through on my way 
home from the fiont.” 

“I’d he very interested to know, Connade 
Mirba. What's j'our impression of our town’” 
“it’s grown very beautiful, better than be- 
foie the war. ...” ' 

Alexander Ivanovich took Ins visitor by the 
aim and led him to a plan hanging on the 
wall 

“I'll show you how things are,” said the 
secretary, pointing out different places on the 
plan a® he talked. “Ten streets have been 
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iicked into sliape This year weTe going to 
tackle these streets, hiuld a public bath 
on this spot, and, if we ran manage jt, a 
cinema. The total expenditure wilt amount 
to ...” 

Alexander Ivanovich knitted 'his brows and 
liecamc lost m thought. Apparently he had 
recalled something important or been sud- 
denly struck by some doubts. For, having 
named the figure, he simultaneously picked 
up the telephone Calling the Town Soviet, he 
spoke to somebody about the current yeai’s 
appropriations and the i tilings in this con- 
nection 

“Comrade Mirba,” he continued, “add 
another hundred thousand to the sum I men- 
tioned — that’s our budget for capital construc- 
tion and town planning ” 

Alexander Ivanovich exploined all this to 
him 111 such detail that one would think he 
intended asking Kesso for the necessary funds. 
The mountaineer could not make out why the 
district committee secretary was going into 
all this with him. On the one hand it was 
flattering that he, Kesso, should be initiated 
into such important affairs, but on the other 
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— wliat lay behind this unexpected talk? 
In Sakeni there was usually a hiddem design 
behind such preludes, and Kesso was on the 
qui vive. . . ■ 

Alexander Ivanovich went on, pointing to 
the plan: 

“This IS a swanop It ought to be 
drained. . . . Here a new school will be 
opened in a day or two. That’s a feather in 
our cap, . . . How are you off for a school 
up there? Decent premises’” he asked sud- 
denly. 

Then he began asking in detail about 
everything — about the collective farm, the 
school, the Party organization’s work, the Vil- 
lage Soviet, the Saken people. Kesso answered 
him, conscious that his replies did not always 
satisfy the secretary. At such tunes the latter 
would wrinlile his brow, as though some an- 
noying fly had alighted on it. 

“The people are just people,” Kesso said. 
“There aie good ones and bad ones.” 

Alexander Ivanovich prodded his chest 
with a finger, asking with a smile: 

“Now you yourself — ^to which sort do you 
belong, the bad ones or good ones?” 



“Me‘^” Kesso reddened. “Me? Well, what 
can I say. . . .” 

Alexaiidei Ivanovich smiled and sat down 
a I the table. 

“You see, you don’t know yourself ,pirop- 
ei'ly yet. . . Tell me so|me more about youi’ 
people ’’ 

Kesso menrtioned several names, judiciously 
weighing his woids in passing an opinion on 
his fellow villagers. 

“I believe . . Alexander Ivanovich tapped 
the end of his pencil on the table — “I believe 
there are many more of the good folks. Many 
more' . . Well, we can go into that later And 
now tell me what’s brought you here.’’ 

The seci clary looked at him as though he 
knew the answer. There was a shrewd twinkle 
in his black eyes, such as many have in Saken 
too 

“It’s a very important matter,” Kesso began. 
“I was struck by an idea” (he nearly said — a 
crazy idea) “for improving the crop yield in 
our village.” 

“The idea’s a capital one. Comrade Mirba, 
that’s all I can say An excellent one. You’ve 
read the Decree?” 
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“Decree? What Decree?” 

Alexander Ivanovich handed him a printed 
leaflet. 

“Read it. For crop yields, for good crop 
yields, our Government is going to award 
decorations, and confer the title of Hero of 
Socialist Labour. What do you think of that’” 

Kesso ran his eye over the Decree. He read 
the lines reterring to maize and beamed. 

“Splendid!” he cried, bringing his fist down 
on the table Then recollected himself and 
apologized 

Alexander Ivanovich examined the moun- 
taineer attentively He liked the young man’s 
vivacious, open countenance, his strong hands 
which he had a trick of balling into fists as 
though gathering up all his will power into 
them. 

“I didn’t know anything about the Deoree, 
Alexander Ivanovich. ... A hundred poods pci 
tiectare has always been considered a miracle 
in Saken That's no goodi” 

“No good at all. Comrade Mirba, I quite 
agree with youi” 

“Well, and so we’ve decided. Comrade Sec- 
retary, to tackle the jc^ in a different way. . . •" 
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“How, exactly’” Alexander Ivanovich set- 
tled himself more comfortably in his chair and 
prepared to listen to Kesso 

“First of all, to plough properly and not 
just scratch the surface To plough twice, to 
harrow -ft ell and hunt the weeds out like 
wolves.” 

“Yes . . yes, ’ Alexander Ivanovich nod- 
ded Ins approval, tracing something with his 
pencil on a piece ot paper “That’s right 
Projier culliva'lion of the soil means a tuple 
crop ” 

Kesso, thus encouraged, giew emboldened 
and laid his lists on the table. 

“That’s it — cultivation — ^proper cultivation. 
But that’s not all. There’s moie to it We have 
a cliir up there And il s something of a cliff. 
Comrade Secretary, let me tell you. In a word 
— fertilizer, phosphorite ” 

Alexander Ivanovicdi looked up in aston- 
ishment. “What — ^phosjyhorite?” 

“Exactly. If we used that phosphorite as 
a fertilizer, it ought to do a lot for us. Double 
the yield once again ” Then, as though apolo- 
gizing for his self-confidence, he continued: 
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“I know a little about agionoiny, I passed a 
course of training I — ^just a minute 

Kesso lan out of the ollice and letuined 
with the precious hag He undid it, lifted it 
up onto a chan and diew out a handful ol 
greyish soil 

“There it is,” said Kesso solemnly. “I 
crushed it with a hanuner and brought it here 
to be examined ” 

Kesso expounded his plans, carefully watch- 
ing how the secretary took them. Alexander 
Ivanovich listened without interrupting He 
took a pinch of the dust, sniffed it for some 
reason and without saying a word went to the 
telephone He slopped beside it and turned to 
Kesso befoie removing the leceivei 
“Is it a big cliff’” 

“Enoimous Cartloads of it'” 

“Do you know that we’ve lieen seardimg 
high and low for phosphorite’ We ship down 
superphosphate from thousands of miles away I 
If we had a cheap supply on the spot — what 
more could we ask?” He went back to the bag. 
“Phosphoiite — tliat’s plain. What about qual- 
ity’” and Alexander Ivanovich looked 
enquiringly at Kesso. 
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“1 don't know, Alexander Ivanovich, I can’t 
answer for the quality. ’ 

“Too liad.” (Kesso's heart sank.) “But if 
it’s real phosphorite you're in luck. . . Ot 
coiirsie, crushuiig it won’t he like cracking sun- 
flower seeds You’ll need ciushing mills and 
motors. . Nevei mind, there won't he any 
liindrance there ’’ 

Alexander Ivanovich lifted the iecei\er wUh 
an abrupt movement. 

“Hello 1 ’ he said. “Put me through to the 
chairman of the district executive committee, 
and the agricultuial depailment, and then . 
No, that’ll do for the present. . . . Yes . . Hello' 
I say, can you come here right away’ An 
inleiesting business. Very well. Yes . . Hello’ 
Who’s that on the line’ Listen, I’ve got a man 
liere liom Saken Who wants to see you. I’m 
not joking. . . . Will you come over? I’ll expect 
you in five minutes. Good.’’ 

He pressed a ihutton and said lo the girl 
wlio entered: 

“Ask the secretaries in here.” 

Alexander Ivanovich paced up and down 
the office deep in thought. 
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“Is that what hi ought you to towm, Com- 
rade Mirha?” he pointed to the bag. 

“Yes.” 

“And what do your people think about it*^” 
“They’ve got doulils, Alexander Ivanovich.” 
“But, in general, do they support you’” 
“Ot course, to the last man,” Kcsso lied 
“I fancy that not evciyone’s so eager about 
it,” the secretary remarked with a shrewd 
glance at Kesso “Take that Deciee with you 
when you go hack to Saken and a Ihiiig oi 
two more Let ’em read it ” 

Tlie secielaiies began to arrive, noisily gieel- 
ing Alexander Ivanovich and each other 
“What is it, a buieau meeting’” somebodj 
asked, puzzled. 

Alexander Ivanovich burst into a hearty 
laugh. 

“Nearly,” he said “Please come over here, 
all of you, and take a look at this hag. But 
first of all let me introduce Comrade Mirha 
from Saken.” 

'rhe word “Saken” created a sensation 
“Oho' You’re early in town this yean* ” 
“From Saken? How did you get here’” 
Kesso shook the proferred hands. 
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“Is the road open, then?’’ 

“I travelled on my own back,’’ Kesso an- 
swered jocidarly. 

“Not much liin, that'’’ somebody observed. 

“I should say not’” 

An hour later Kesso took his leave of 
Alexander Ivanovich. 

“Comrade Mirha,” the secretary had said 
al parting, “vve approve your project It looks 
as though Saken’s ini luck Tomorrow or the 
day after we’ll get the results of the analysis 
But I see you're not relying only on your 
discovery Quite riglit The cliff will come in 
its own turn and its own iiiuc Suppose the 
anal>sis is fawiuable You heard'? — You’ll 
need a mill brought up theie, an engine, fuel 
That's no simple job But for the present yoiii 
job’s the ploughing Keep in closer touch with 
the Party organization and everything’ll go 
well ’’ (Alexander Ivanovich made a brief 
pause ) “We Bolsheviks are modest people, we 
don’t like praising each other, but, all the 
same, you’re a splendid lad' Get me*?. Some 
people may think that you live out there 
shut off from everybody They're wrong! The 
whole country’s with you. You’re not alone, 
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The Bolshevik spirit peiietiales everywhere, 
over all mountains, passes and rivers. Look 
here,” and Alexander Ivanovich led the moun- 
taineer to the map “Hole’s the Soviet Union 
A vast, strong world power And you are part 
of it Live and work just as you would live 
and work in Moscow, close to Stalin. Do you 
get me’” 

Alexander Ivanovich spoke quietly, delib- 
piately lie was iinhiiriied in Ins movciiients, 
and that made hum seem a bit diy. But if 
theie was no gieat temperament in the sec- 
retary's outward manner, his every word was 
tilled with such earnestness and sinceie inter- 
est that Kesso, hsleiiiiig, lelt as though he 
Mere growing wings 

“Bear in mind. Comrade Mirbas the har- 
vest is everything Fight for it tooth and nail. 
Ilemeuiber that Moscow counts your grains 
loo Yes, yes! Nobody forgets you. Under- 
stand’ This summer, now, we’re starting an 
airline to Saken . By the way, someone did 
fly to you before the war, didn’t they?” 

“Yes, once . . 

‘ Airline, though, is too grand a wordl It’ll 
be U-2’s that’ll come out to you, onoe a week 
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lo begin with ” And with a sly siiiile Alexander 
Ivanovich added* “But m time there may be 
a leal airline What do you think?” 

“Ceitainly an airline, Alexander Ivanovich ” 
“Well, Comrade Mirba, tomorrow o-r the 
day after you’ll know the results of the analy- 
sis Come and see me then . . By the way. I’d 
like to send you home by air. In five or six 
days’ time that could he arranged ” 

“But I’m in a hunj' Sowing time’s near.” 
“Anyway, drop in, we’ll see about that. 
Goodbye ” 

Kesso felt like a man who has come away 
from a good feast. Ins head spinning but 
himself not drunk, when everything about him 
IS whirling round and round, Jnit his legs are 
steady, when the world glows with all the 
colours of the rainbow, and it is no dream but 
absolute reahtv' 
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In Saken life ran its usual course. 

Kesso’s team, under the vigilant eye of 
Yekup, completed the ploughing. Yekup was 
awaiting his son’s return with impatience. In 
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general, Ihuigs wine going much heller in the 
Bright Ray Collective Faun tlian the previous 
year. 

But troubles were not altogether lacking 

The floodwaters had washed away the dam 
of Gudal’s electric station and the light went 
out for a long time. 

Old Shaangeii fell seriously ill The docton 
feared for 'his life and visited the old man 
every evening. 

Nikuala was doing well at his hunting and 
disappeared m the forest for days on end. He 
had prevailed upon Konstamtm to organirc 
a special team of hunters 

“After all, the profits im11 go lo tlie col- 
lective farm," he had argued “And latei on 
we might perhajis extend the busintss ” 

The First of Mav was approaching. Kon- 
slantin and Mushag laid plans for celebrating 
the holiday At the forcing house a May Day 
gift was being prepared for the farm — fifty 
^thousand seedlings over plan. Kama and Nina, 
the best workers there, were to receive 
bonuses 

.\damur was flourishing In bad weather 
the shop’s trade (meaning that of the lean-to) 
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bi’ouglil in a roiisidctable &um As for Rashit. . . 
oh, Rashit wain not interested in the holiday, 
he had his own conceins 

That unwritten law, the masculine code 
of honour, demanded decisive action from the 
chivalrous champion of old customs. Rashit 
felt that it was time to change from words to 
action if he did not want to become a laughing 
stock among his fiiends. 


And .so, Ibo dav and the houi were 
appointed 

The coiispiiatoi s weic to ineel at Maiteii’s 
Laii According to Sakcnian tradition the spot 
was the erslwhite abode of wood goblins 
Anton sat on a stump smoking, awaiting his 
confederates In the deepening twnlight he 
looked like one of the evil spii its that had once 
tiannted the spot. 

“You’ve come’’’ he wdieezed “I was begirf- 
riing to fear you’d changed your mind ’’ 

The lanky one and Anton dived into the 
thicket, and the amorous Rashit took Anton’s 
place on the stump, close beside the path lie 
was wearing a new woollen shirt, cavalryman’s 
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I(*alher-i-euiforcc(l breeches and a sheepskin 
coat His boots, as liccomes such a dashing 
lcllo\s, squeaked, and on his head was a tall 
Asliakhan hat boirowcd Irom Adamur, He 
sat there on the stump, his thoughts running 
loiwaid along the winding path leading to the 
collective farm hotbeds And down that path, 
towards those daik thoughts, came Kama At 
the liend in the path she said goodbye to Nina 
and went on alone towards her home. 

Feaiing to startle the giil, Rashit walked 
along to meet hei , hiiimning a song 

Kama was not parficulaily suqnised to 
see Rashit. She greeted him and wanted 
to continue on her way, but he stood in her 
path. 

“I’ve been waiting here to see you home,’’ 
be said 

“Thank you.” 

He squeezed her arm above the elbow aod 
continued, gritting his teeth: 

“Don’t you think you’ve tormented me long 

enough’ . Yes, yes I feel, Kama, that 

love has risen to here ” (He touched his 

Adam’s apple ) “Don’t laugh. There’s a limit 
to everything.” 





She answered jieslingly, but Rashit was 
evidently in no mood for jokes 

The talk took an ugly turn Rasliil's lone 
became tniculenl and threatening Though the 
girl was Irighlened she tried to conceal it 
and keep up the conversation in a j'ocular 
vein 

Rashit lost all patience 
“You’re going to marry me, and that’s all 
there is to it'” he shouted angrily 
“That will nevei bet” 

He gave one short, sharp whistle and seized 
her without more ado Anton and Yenik sprang 
up seemingly tioiii nowheic and m the twin- 
kling of an eye threw a cloak over the girl and 
flung hei unceieinoniously across a horse. 
And so — Kama was abducted! 

It should be noted that this method of 
abduction was shorn entirely of real romance. 
Now judge for yourself. Kama did not swoon 
away, nor did the cavaliers evince a tender 
forethought for the maiden’s comfort when they 
put her across the horse And the steed for its 
part did not fly like the wind with its precious 
burden. No, it ambled along at a walking pace, 
barely managing to keep to the path. And to 



1 )P jollecl on a lioise's Jieck like a sack is a 
niosl disti'cssiiig experience. 

The kidnapper himself was no less uncom- 
foidable than his victim. His hands were stiff, 
his feet numb and his neck almost twisted off. 
No, Rashit did not experience a fraction of that 
bliss which, if one is to believe the old ro- 
mances, fills the heart of the successful ali- 
ihictor 


Tmo hoiiis later, Kama was sitting on a 
Iieiieh 111 a strange house. Silence reigned in 
the loom, hut men's \oices could bo hcaid 
th'i-oiigh llie linn wooden partition Tiie girl 
was luvrdly able to lift her head Her whole 
liodv ached, as though she had been beaten 
witli clubs Nevertheless, she was ready to 
scratch out the eyes of anybody who dared to 
appioach her. 

The door creaked, and an old woman ap- 
peared carrying a plate. 

‘ My daughter,” she said kindly “Don’t be 
alarmed Don’t upset yourself. Bow your head 
to the inevitable . Such is the fate of us 
women. We are all carried away sooner or later. 
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First by them” (she pointed to the paitition) 
‘‘and then by death the inexorable.” The crone 
S'hiiddered and her ciooked nose twitched. She 
moved her dry Ups wilh difnciiU5\ llei eyes, 
remarkably bright Ibi one of her yeais, weie 
deep-set in llieii sockets 

Kamia ^ot up from the bench Her legs bare- 
ly siippoilcd her. Neveilheless, the old woman 
judiiciously stepped baek 

‘‘Aren’t you ashamed, old wouiani, to be 
mixed up m a thing like this? Helping fools 
111 their duly work*?” Kama fliiiug at hci an- 
giily ‘‘Have you asked me if I want to many 
that cutthroat?” 

The crone flung up her hands. 

‘‘Why, my daughter ... He said he was 
coming with his wife. How was I to know‘s 
We’re but human beings, my dear — ^you're wel- 
comel” 

Kama sat down by the fireplace wheie 
wood was smouldering. 

“It’s cold,” slie said. “The fire needs stir- 
ring up.” 

“My daughter,” mumbled the crone, “let 
me . . 

“I’ll manage myself. And you, Grandmother, 
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if it’s not too niucli tioiible, you might give 
me Something to eat. I’m hungry. . . But 
where are those madmen?” 

“In the kitchen,” the old woman answered, 
embarrassed 

“Wait a minute’” Kama took an ancient 
flintlock dowm from the wall “Does this 
shoot?” 

“Goodness gracious, no, dearie, it’s been 
silent for half a century.” 

“That doesn’t matter, it’ll do for a club 
And don’t you give me away — ^tell them it’s 
loaded ” 

The old woman nodded submissively and 
hobbled to the door 

“.4nd that — abductor — send him to me, ’ 
Kama called after her. She was furious And 
heaven preserve us fiom a Saiken woman 
when she’s enraged 

Kama stietclied her legs and examined the 
old flintlock That weapon, chased in .silver, 
pleased her greatly. She raised the gun and 
took aim at the door handle. 

At that moment the door opened and Rashit 
appeared on the threshold — ^pale and agitated. 
Seeing the gun in the girl’s hands, he fell hack. 
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“Why, you — what are you doing?’’ he 
slammeied, taken aback. * 

“Nothing,’’ said Kama airily. “Just looking 
at this gun A good guiii But where’s the mis- 
tress got to — I’m hungry.” 

“What the hell,” tliought Rashit “Either 
she’s gone crazy or she’s decided to make the 
best of it.” And he ran off to hurry the mistress 
up with the food He soon returned and sat 
down modestly in a comer. 

“And where’s your comiade‘>” 

“Here, in the kitchen ” 

“Why doesn't he come in? I’d like to have 
a look at hiini” 

“Don’t bother about him, Kama . ” He 
wanted to approach her. 

‘ Not a step nearei. Is that clear?” 

Rashit submitted. 

“Listen,” he 'said after a moment’s silence. 
“I think you understand eveiything and can 
appreciate the state I’m in. My feelings. Love. 
Frenzy. I’ve lost all peace.” 

Kama looked at him with loathing. 

“I’d like to know,” she said, stamping her 
foot, “what age we’re living in? Is this 1947’ 
Eh? Even in this Godforsaken place, in such 
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a bear’s den as Saken, the whole thing’s like 
a circns show!” 

“I’ve done nothing to shame the customs 
of our forefathers.” 

“Oh, you — no'” cried Kama “It’s they 
that have shamed you, tliose old customs ’’ 

Rashit paced up and down the room, con- 
liiving to come closer to the girl. 

“Keep your distance'” In an instant the 
gun was levelled at the fellow’s head. 

“It dooMi’t shoot,” he said mookiiigly 

“But the butt’s pielly stiong'” said Kunia 
brandishing her weapon. 

“You’re madi” cried Rashit angrily, resum- 
ing his seat. “All right, we can play cat and 
mouse till morning. Only I don’t see the sense 
of it ” 

“You wdl, when I tell you to have a 
horse ready for me at daybreak to take me 
home ” 

Ra&hit fumed. The old woman appeared in 
tiie doorway with plates in her hafids She 
heard Kama’s words 

“What?” she cried in surprise. “You’ll go 
away’ Alone’” 

Kama rose in respect for the other’s age. 
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“Alone, il lie liasn'l Ihe sense lo escort me." 

“You’ll return to your home?’’ 

“Where dse’’’ 

“Think first, Kama Remember we’re now 
husband and wife in a way.” 

“How do you make that out?” the girl 
cried indignantly 

“I said — in a way,” he repeated. “Since 
you’ve spent the night imder the same roof 
with me — I think that will be enough for 
Saken ” 

“And I don t,” Kama retorted “But what 
a blackguard you aitl” 

“I swear ’ Rashit began. Rut she indig- 
nantly turned away fiom him. 

“The fust to spill 11 joii will ho Kesso,” he 
said vindictively 

‘ Kesso 

“Ah, daughter,” mleiposcd the old woman 
as she placed the dishes on a small talile. “You 
don’t know what men aie Who wants another 
man s leavings?” 

Kama straightened up proudly and threw 
her head back defiantly The old woman invol- 
untarily admiied hei — the slits ol her eyes 
narrowed down to a reddish line. 
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“Well, if Kesso turns out to be the least bit 
like you I’ll be the one to spurn him. I’ll get 
along without himl” 

The old woman went up to the girl, put her 
arm round her waist and kissed her (Kama 
felt as though a stone had touched her cheek ) 
Rashit pulled his hat down over his brows 
and went out, saying carelessly. 

“All right. We’ll see what tune you’ll 
sing in the morning.” 

His insolence angered the old woman 
“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
Rashit 1 I don’t like it when guests behave rude- 
ly in my house. Get along with you into Ihe 
kitchen and go to sleep — we’ll stay here. Better 
you had not attempted this man’s job ” 

Rashit, lying on the bunk and smoking a 
cigarette (he was very, very tired) , still hoped 
for some change in Kama’s attitude. 

When dawn broke, however, and Rashit 
peeped into the room where the two were, he 
found Kama and the crone engaged in friendly 
conversation. 

And so ended the inglorious escapade. 
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On a blight April day, when the world 
basked in the caressing rays of the spnng siin, 
an important event took place in Saken 

Suddenly a spot appeared in the sky, grow- 
ing larger and larger until it finally revealed 
itself as an aeroplane It circled once or twice 
01 ei the village and landed on Badgei’s Mead. 
People came running up to Badger’s Mead 
from all sides and stood around the plane 
as il it were a guest shy to etoss the tlireih- 
old 

A young man dressed from head to foot in 
leather stepped out onto the wing He leapt 
down and fell into the embraces of the crowd 
— they almost squeezed the breath out of him. 
He took o(T Ins goggles and looked about 

“So this IS Saken?” he asked. 

“Yes,” he was told, “the real, genuine 
Saken ” 

“I guess I'm the first air visitor here?” said 
the pilot. 

“No,” came the reply, “you’re wrong. You’re 
a bit too late. We had visitors like you before 
the war.” 
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The Alan brothers, Daud and Damei, looked 
sort of dissatisfied. 

“Seven yeais ago,” said Daud, “a man 
came out on just the same kind of machine 
Yes — the same canvas wings, the same ply- 
wood . Damn it, I thought after the wai 
there’d he better buds than this Eh‘^” 

Tlie ail man looked a tiifle discoiicciled 
“What’s right is right,” he said apologel- 
irally ‘ It’s not what you might call the lat- 
est model, but it’s airworthy Never let you 
down, especially m the mountains But soon, 
\ery soon, there’ll be O'lliir planes coming out 
lieio Fast machines, \ei\ elegant and loml'iit- 
able — I saw them on our aeiodiomel” 

llie pilot told lliein liis inipiessions coining 
down Up theie, it seemed, everything was all 
whiteness, the clouds beneath you weie like 
cotton wool and the mountains were no blggei 
than the fuirows on a ploughed field. 

‘And the air route out hcic's as bad as 
the ground trail,” he said “It’s like bumping 
ovoi potholes — you get that tossed about.” 

Tlie ail man rummaged in his pocket and 
brought out a letter He read the address and 
asked; 



“Where’s Kesso Mirba?’’, 

“He’s in town,” he was told. 

“No, ’ the man replied. “He left for home 
live days ago ” 

“In that case, he ought to be here any min- 
ute now'” 

Meanwhile people still crowded about the 
plane Sliaangeii prowled round it as though 
it 'were a gunpowder barrel. Gudal decided to 
enlighten the old man He led Shaangeri to 
the nose of the machine and said • 

‘ This IS the engine. It drives the propel- 
lei . . . . It's a famous plane — ^a U-2 ” 

“I see, my son, I see,” said Shaangeri won- 
denngly “A good one, I suppose’” 

“Not bad. Look at the wings— two pairs 
l']\en an eagle has only one pair'” 

He extolled the machine as though he were 
selling it at a fair He led the old man now to 
the tail, now to the propeller, and then back 
again to the tail A dozen or so peasants fol- 
lowed close on his heels Each tiicd to elbow 
his way closer to hear what Gudal was say- 
ing And Gudal, to the amazement of his lis- 
teners, rattled off such a string of technicalities 
that one would think he had built that flying 



machine with his own hands. When he had 
heard Gudal out, the old man asked: 

“So the thing flics?’’ 

Gudal’s eloquence, then, had all been wast- 
ed — it seemed he would have to start again 
from the beginning. Gudal complained of » 
sore tbioat 

“Let’s call Simon,’’ somebody suggested. 

‘ That’s right'” others caught up “Simon’s 
an ex-serviceman, he’ll trot it all out ” 

“Hey, Simon, come down otT that wingl” 

The crow’d made way. Simon stepped for- 
ward. lie was a team leader on the collective 
farm, a sharp young fellow who had lost three 
fingers of his left hand at the front. Had he 
been less agile and lesourceful, he would have 
left his head there too — ^for he had been in 
many a tight corner. He enquired what they 
wanted of him. 

“We want you to explain the hows anil 
whys of it all ” 

“What’s there to explain’ . Who doesn’t 
know those hedgchoppeis!” and he pulled a 
contemptuous face. 

“D’you remember, Simon,” said a voice 
from the crowd, “how we used to toss our 



caps at ’em, they flew so low. Hedgehoppers, 
all right 1” 

Simo'O leaned his shoulder against the side 
or llic machine He tapped it and said signif- 
icantly 

‘‘Plywood. And there, nearer the tail, can- 
vas. ... A fighfer or a dive bomber, now, 
that’s a difTei'ent pair of shoes. There, brother, 
you've got to hold your head tight or it’ll be 
lorn off by the speed . . 

Simon was being altogether too unflatter- 
ing about the winged guest. This distressed 
Shaangen Whatever you might think about it, 
still it was a guest. 

“My son,’’ he said, “don’t you think that 
your words may olTcnd somebody Shaangeri 
eyed the presumptuous young man as a 
prophet might look at some blasphemer. 
“That IS not good, my son. You are young 
yet . .’’ 

Shaangei i could not make out why people 
(he called them children) in Saken had be- 
come so cheeky and cocksure. The town light 
to them was a mere nothing, and an aero- 
plane that could fly above the clouds just a 
commonplace thing. Tlie old man’s noblest 
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feelings were wounded, for he considered this 
a red-letler day in his life (he had said the 
same lo Gudal when he inspected the electric 
station) . 

“Yes,” he mumbled gloomily “The people 
have changed. . You mustn t speak that way 
of a guest It’s against the custom ’’ Aggrieved, 
he left the crowd and sat down a little way 
off, where he could l>ettn see the silvery 
machine. 

The young folks enjoyed a private joke 
at the old man's expense But the headmaslei 
Musluig took Ins jiait. 

“You shouldn't base oil ended the old 
man,’’ he said “True, I wasn I at the front 
myself, but I read all the papers carefully, 
ncicr missed one Tins U-2 is piojialih not 
much of a machine to look at, but it did excel- 
lent service. It was second to none when it 
came to bombing the enemy front lines by 
night, say, or keeping contact with the parti- 
sans ’ 

The Sakemans were delighted to hear that 
it was after all such a game plane that had 
been sent out to them, a famous machine that 
had flown by night, and done bombing, and 



helped the paitisans. They went round 
il once more, iccling it all over Irom nose to 
tail 

Everybody was so taken up with the aeioi- 
plane that Kesso’s appeal ance in the meadow 
was not noticed. Travel- worn and' unshaven, 
lie greeted liis lellow villageis and evinced no 
surprise at the presence of the winged messen- 
ger. 

“Did you bring the machinery’” he asked 

They pointed out to him some machme 
parts that had meanwhile been unloaded from 
the plane 

“Good,' said Kesso “They 11 biiiig some 
moie over soon I made the journey in five 
davs, but this plane probably did it in an 
hoiii 
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Even in unusually svarm weather April 
evenings in the mountains are rather cool. If 
the house you live in is situated high up, you 
will, on going out onto the porch, see a ridge 
of snowy peaks bathed in bluish moonlight The 
breeze coming from these mountains chills in 
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its passage over the snowy heights, and that 
accounts for the coolness 

You begin to shiver at the mere sight of 
those snow-clad crests toiwering against the 
gicenish darkness of the night. They stand 
silent, these rocky buttresses, frozen for eter- 
nity under their while caps And beneath Ihein 
IS nothing but a yawning void, black as the 
cloak of a mountameor. And involuntanlj 
you are drawn to the warm flames of 
the health binning m tlic depths of llie 
kitchen. 

In Yokup's house theie was company The 
guests (were drawn up around the hearth. 
Yekup lay on the bunk Kesso sat a little way 
off Nina was busy in a comer sieving flour 
Konstantin was listening to Kesso’s story, si- 
lently stnring the ashes with a piece of chaiied 
wood Anton lurked in the shadows, 
behind Gudal’s back Eveij now and then Kes- 
so's eye tried to snatch him out of his conceal- 
ment. 

Kesso was relating in detail the stoiy of his 
jouiney (Saken people love details). His speech 
teemed with interjections, exclamations and 
the most flattering epithets when he related 
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how the secretary had received him, and the 
support he had promised him. 

‘ Well, so they gave you a good welcome,” 
said Konstantin 

Kesso was silent tor a moment, as though 
recalling something 

“Welcomed me splendidly, no other word 
for it I” he continued, lowering his voice. “Alex- 
ander Ivano\ich called a meeting. Discussed 
it all Made tests They’re very '^een on tliat 
cliff of ours They advised me what to do 
and liow to sel about it and gave me llicse 
nilings — they’re from Moscow, from the 
Kienilm ” 

He .smiootlied out the punted sheet on his 
knee, and look a pamphlet out of his side 
pocket 

‘ 1 his IS alioiit the February plenum of the 
Central Committee, and a Decice . . .” 

“Let’s read it,” said Konstantin, addresji- 
ing the company 

Gudal drew Ins chair up to Kesso and 
looked at the paper over his shoulder. 

“De-cree,” he whispeied 

There was hushed silence. The only sound 
was the crackling of the logs, and the hissing 
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ol llie moistiii 0 in them, beiiif,' expelled by llic 
all-powerful flames 

Yekup leaned on his stick The flames illu- 
mined his face, darkened by winds and sun. 
His hood had sbiipcd to the back of his head 

Gudal followed the reading tensely He 
hung over the prinled woid like a child thrilled 
by an exciting story. 

Anton cautiously rubbed his inflamed eyes 
His cough choked him, but he tried to stifle it, 
“drive iL into his stomach,” as they say in 
Saken 

Konstantin sat with legs wide apart, his 
head piopped in his hand, deeply lost in 
thought, 

Nina slopped sieiing the floiii and s.ii 
down on the edge of the bench 

The brotlieis Damei and Daud Alan sal 
shoulder to shoulder, warming their hands 
over the fire, shivering with pleasure 

The measured voice of the team leader rang 
clear in the kitchen Eveiybody hung on his 
lips, fearful of losing a word One can only 
I egret that there was no photographer present 
to take a picluie of those Saken farmers read- 
ing the Decree from the Kremlin. . . . 
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May it pass down the ages, that wonderful 
hour, filled with concentration and grandeur. 
May those words never fade that inspired 
millions of peasants to ftrvid labour for the 
good and prospeiity of llieir country and 
their people' My counUjmen it was, reading 
that Decree, and their licails opened out eagerly 
to the Soviet Goveinmenl’s solicitude and foie- 
thought for the peojile, for Ihe peasants, lor 
Uie happiness ol a counfiy that had undergone 
the hoirois ol a savage invasion, had com- 
pletely louled the enemy and was now once 
more marching confidently to its goal That 
was how Ihe Dcciee was undei stood through- 
out our vast and mighty countiy, and that 
was how it was understood in Saken . . 

Yekup ciied 

'Tins IS a gieal lliing, a veiy great thing, 
my fi lends . . 

Kesso interrupted him: 

“We here in Saken have been thinking only 
of oui selves, but Stalin has spoken to the whole 
world ” 

“Aye, aye, that’s true,” the old man agreed. 

Kesso, his reading finished, laid the paper 
aside. 



“Yes,” he said, “amazing things, I would 
say. Down there in the lowlands they’re get- 
ting a thousand poods per hectare. ... If we 
could only manage half of that'” 

“Greedy, ’ laughed Gudal 

“Kesso,” said Koinstantm, “so we’re going 
to tackle the maize, I take it?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Well, then, tell us all about it. It’s intei- 
esling for all of Us.” 

“Very well ” Kesso lighted a town cigarette 
“Heio’s the plan for our team We’re taking 
on thiee hectares ourselves And v\e’re going 
to make ’em give us a yield of five hiiiulied 
I pledge my wordl” 

The Alan brothens drew a loud biealli An- 
ton cleaied lus throat Gudal— for joy, I sup- 
pose — began poking the fiie A swarm ol gold- 
en sparks shot up from the hearth 

“The principal thing, Comrades,” Kesso 
continued, screwing up his eyes against the 
bright flames — “and Alexander Ivanovich 
impressed it on me very strongly — the piinci- 
pal thing’s the ploughing, harrowing and weed- 
ing Everything strictly on time, according to 
the rules. And as for that cliff of ours — it’s the 
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real Ihiiig. It’s called phosphorite. People pay 
good money for it, hung it from the ends of 
the earth, and we’ve got it here, right under 
our noses We’re going to gel a ciushmg mill, 
an engine, and fuel loo . We'll start pulveiiz- 
ing it, spi inkle the soil with it — and you’ll 
see what’ll happcnl . I felt as though a load 
had fallen oil my shouldeis when I saw the 
analysis. I told Alexander Ivanovich — what if 
the cliff had let me down —I’d have been on the 
locks then lint he |iist laughed .. ‘You fel- 
lows in Saken wouldn’t be on the locks, cliff 
or no cliff,’ he said, ‘you didn’t run things so 
badly before the war'’ ” 

‘ Quite right,” Giidal agreed 
‘‘But everything has turned out well We’re 
going to woik that phosphorite- — ‘it’ll cost iis 
iie\l to nollnng And they’re going to build a 
load here — then we’ll help other collective 
fauns Why nof^. . . But for the present — foi 
the present we need help, Konstantin.” 

‘ We’ll bring up the question at a meeting,” 
said Konstantin ‘‘That’s the first thing We’ll 
discuss it with the collective farm board — 
that’s the second It’s a matter that concerns 
everybody. Isn’t that so?” 
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“Nobody has faith in Nikuala,” said Damei. 
“You knoiw what he is ” 

“By the way, Konstantin ...” Kesso began, 
and then broke off “But we can go into that 
afterwards . It's about Nikuala In town 
they’ve got a definite opinion of him ” He r..- 
peated. “a definite opinion” 

‘ I sec, Kesso ” Konstantin coughed to indi- 
cate that he had understood what Kesso was 
Innling at. And Kesso had hinted at the neces- 
sity of putting someone more eneigetic and 
efficient in Nikuala's place 

Kesso went on with an air of preoccupa- 
tion. 

“The cliff’ll have to be crushed to powder 
And then we’ll feitihze the land with that 
powder. All science guarantees a good crop ” 
Damei pulled his moustache and coughed 
importantly. 

‘ A fine project, I say,” he observed “Sure 
as I Ihe, we won’t grudge any effort. Like 
inventing gunpowder. Eh? We can thank the 
people in town for giving us a helping hand ” 
Yekup tossed about on his bimk, wheezing 
and groaning, turning first his light side to 
the fire, then his left. 
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‘ We old ’uns will see what you youngsters 
make of it,” he said. “We’re out of the running.’’ 

“No, we’re not,’’ said Anton shamefacedly, 
coughing, “we’ve all got to pull — isn’t that 
light?’’ 

Kesso dal ted a keen look in his direction — 
'it was like the sweep of a cutting scythe. Anton 
'I'winced “He knows everything, they’ve told 
iiim,” he thought to hunsclf, cursing Rashit in 
lUs heart. 

' ‘"We’ll discuss your leport tomorrow, Kes- 
so, i at the Parly meoling, ’ said Konslanlm. 
“We’ll read out the Deciee and the decision. 
The cliff’s a sure thing, brother, that’s clear. 
We’ll put people on the job and furnish carts. 
The Village Soviet will help. . .’’ 

Konstantin got up 

“Where aie you going?’’ Yekup asked 
in surprise. ‘ Come on, daughter, lay the 
tablel’’ 

When the master of the house utters these 
words, addressed to the females of the family, 
and the guests settle themselves back in their 
places, there usually follows a biief lull in the 
conversation. It is then the duty of the host 
to entertain his guests. And Yekup, casting 
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about in his mind for a new topic of conver- 
sation, repeated several times the one word 

Assistance came from an unexpected 
quarter. 

“Well, Kesso,*’ said Damei, “whal’s new in 
the world’ What are people talking about? 
Calmed down, I hope?” 

‘ Depends who,” said Kesso vaguely 'But 
in general, not quite . ” 

Yckup broke m. 

“Listen, when our neighbours Gadaia and 
Gana quarrelled and then made up at last, 
they didn’t say good day to each other foi 
SIX months afterwaids — got out of the waj 
ot it, they said And mind you, these were fel- 
low villagers And you want the woild to settle 
down peacefully all at once!” 

■ They’re said to have new bombs,” said 
Daud, ’they think the world ot ’em ” 

Kesso smiled 

“Our country’s as impregnable as Saken' . 
But out thtre m Indonesia things aie prollv 
rotten,” he said suddenly “They’re betraying 
I he lepubhc.” 

This news was deplored. 
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“Indonesia, you say,” asked Damei. 
‘ What’s that, a town or a country’’’ 

“A country. ’ 

“Indonesia, eh?’’ Damei pursued “And 
who’s betraying it? ’ 

“The same people as usual,” said Kesso. 
“Ameiica and the like ” 

“Well, and how about us’” enquired 
Yekup. 

“The Soviet Union, you mean? We're for 
Indonesia.” 

‘Is that sol” Yekup leapt to his feet. 
‘’Well, then, j’ou hark my words — this here 
America won’t get anywhere m Indonesia. 
You’ll seel” 

Yekup surveyed his guests luumphanlly 
He was glad to be able to express an opinion 
on such important matters. 

Kesso kept tiying to catch Anton’s eye, but 
the latter stubbornly avoided his glance “You 
blackguard'” thought Kesso and turned away 
from Anton in disgust. 

“But all the same,’’ said Daud, “I can’t 
understand why they’ie talking about war 
again?” 

“Can’t you?” Konstantin twisted his body 
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right round to face him ‘ It's they’ve started 
that talk, the imperialists. Our Soviet Govern- 
ment sticks in their throats.” 

Silence Everything was quiet. And out of 
that silence Daud — a huge, thickset mnn — 
said slowly and impressively: 

“They don t like our Soviet Government? 
So much the worse for theml” 

At this moment the glasses of wine an ivcd, 
and so opportunely, that all cried out in one 
voice' 

“Here’s to the Soviet Goveuimciitl” 

You will understand, reader, the simple 
Saken folk, who raise then glasses to their gov- 
ernment before drinking the health oif their 
families — their fathers and mothers Think, 
and judge for yourself' everything these peas- 
ants have — freedom, a life of security, toil in 
common, a feeling of pride in their country, 
the great sensation of present happiness and 
confidence in the future — all this was given 
them by the Soviet Govermnent. How could 
they then not prize it, how could they not love 
if? To that government they pay the greatest, 
the highest honour, for without it there would 
he no real lifel 
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Tlie guests sat on long into the early hours 
of morning, and when they came out into the 
couilyard, an immense moon the size of a 
caitwhecl hung over their heads It was a 
moon to gladden the hearts ol any company. 
Somewhere m the bushes an invisible little 
bird suddenly broke into song It seemed very 
strange — such a vast world and sueh a tiny 
voice, yet so audible m that world 
“Iliishi” said Kesso, “it’s singing” 

Hosts and guests stood listening to the 
song of the bird, while the moon bathed the 
earth m a flood of brilliant light . . 


Kesso, latigued with the jouiney, the con- 
scisalion and his own thoughts, ssas piepar- 
ing to go to bed. 

On the threshold of his room he saw his 
sistci . She seemed to be upset. He patted her 
on the shoulder. 

“What’s the matter’” he asked 
“She's not to blame,’ she burst out quickly 
“I know all about it ” 

Kesso sat down on the bed and, stretching, 
said indifferently: 



“WhiiL do you know’ Gnls aren't abducted 
d they don’t want to be. What d’you call that, 
anyway ' ’ he ejaculated angrily. “Letting her- 
self be abducted' And by whom’’’ 

Nina stood firm, determined not to give way 
“She’s been crying a lot,” said Nina, 
looking sternly at her brother. “She’s still 
Cl ying Don t laugh She’s a good girl It's all 
Rashit’s fault, no wonder he’s lun away. .” 

‘ Well, what do 5’ou want me to do’” 

“I want you to talk to her.” 

“Oh, with pleasuie.” 

“Don't make a joke of it. I'm seiious " 
“And you think I’m not’” 

“And you call yourself a nianl” she con- 
tinued “You tell other people off for being 
backward, but what are you yourself, eh’” 
He had not expected this dressing down 
from his sister, whom he was accustomed to 
legaid as a child. 

“Well, go on, ' he said, laughing 
‘ I cn not saying another thing ” Nina 
pouted “D you think Kama can’t find her own 
road’ Think she’ll be lost without you’ Oh 
no, my dear bay' I know . If you let her go, 
she’ll never coane back' Times have changedi” 
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“I see, I see ” 

‘II one scoiiiuliols msulied a girl, yon 
lliiiik another ought to do the same‘s'’ 

“Another scoundrel” 

“No, another man, that is, if he’s got a drop 
of decency in him ’ 

‘•I don't know ” Kesso was actually en- 
joying her angry tirade “So that’s my little 
sister'" he was thinking, involuntarily admiring 
her 

Nina went into the other room, then came 
back again, and wilhoiit ciossing the Ihicsliold, 
said 

“We’re not what w’e used to be' Nol chick- 
ens, whose necks you can wring as easy as 
winking'"’ With that she went out, slammmg 
the door. 

Kesso fell asleep with the feeling that the 
main thing lor which he had gone to town 
had been satisfacloiily settled Bui an un- 
pleasant thought kept woriymg iliini, mairing 
his joy ' ' 

“Damn that Rashit''’ he 'ground out 
through his teeth, turning to the dark c'heSt^it 
wall, and pulled the blanket over his head 
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A month ago it had not been so pleasant 
l)y the spiing as it was now The weather was 
much warmer, and the mirroihkc suiface of 
the water was veiy tempting. Soon this spring 
would become the favourite sipot of all who 
sought coolness, all in whom too hot a heart was 
beating And in the moonlit June evenings those 
green moss-grown rocks would witness many 
a shv whisper, many a confession of love 
Today was Sunday Kesso and Kama sat on 
the stones facing each other She wore a 
Avhilc silk frock, and a blue kei chief on her 
head She also woi e her best shoes and expen- 
sive stockings with cmbroideicd clocks (this 
ho'se IS greatly admiicd in Saken). She was as 
pielly a sight as one might wish to see' Her 
plaits — two thick, black braids — were drawn 
forward over her shoulders 

Kama was relating the details of her 
“abduction ” Oli, that night she had shown 
what ai Saken girl was made ofl 

Kesso was absently tracing figures on ^e 
sand 

“Is that all’” he asked. 
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“Yes, that’s all.” 

An oppressive silence fell ^hen she said 
in a choked voice. 

“I’m going away Very soon . ” 

He turned to her swiftly He saw her sad 
eyes looking at him as though thiougli a 
dimmed glass IIis first impulse was to com- 
fort her, to caress her “Damn it,” the thought 
flashed through his mind, “she ought to under- 
stand that I’m not Rashit.” No, Kama was a 
good girl, a very good girl. But he wanted to 
hear what else she had to say. 

“Where do you intend to go, Kama’” 

“To town’’ 

He staled at her blankly. 

“Gtdi’t I go too’ Do vou think you’re the 
only one who can do it’ I’m going to study.” 

The thought suddenly thrilled her, and, 
staring out into the blue Saken valley, she 
said, as though making a vow: 

“I shall go away and study. There are 
schools everywhere, thank heaven. People 

will help me I’m not afraid of anything 

Only I’d like to come back here in three years 
and have a look at you all — ” and breaking 
into tears, she ran away. She flew up the 
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sleep path, stumbled and again sped on. Now 
she was already at the top Another second 
and she had plunged into the busihes. 

Kosso jumped up. • • 

But it was too late to overtake her. Her white 
frock was fluttering high uip' 

Kes'-n was left alone, alone wilIi his llioiighls 
and the whole wide woild The young mountain- 
eer sat on the same boulder, by the same spring 
as a month before. And over his head was 
the mci'iv spimg skv Guagua and Klych weie 
scilcd in a rolling mist as though someone hal 
lighted fires with damp sticks on their sum* 
mils From below came the rumble of the Sa- 
ken On the right lav Sihei Meadow, on the 
left Nut Gully and Miamba A wreath of smoke 
curled over nearly every cottage in Saken. 
.\nd li the snon -capped inounlains so brillianlh 
thrown against the deep blue sky could have 
mmed, Hies would have foimed a very merrj 
dance in a iing . . 

Kessn rose. lie could see the hacks ol 
small feet on the fine sand, and with sure con- 
fidence he planted his own tracks beside them 
— other, larger ones, visible from afar. . . ^ 
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Apiil was drawing to a close. Hot days 
had set in. Dust la}’ on the roads. And as in 
the height of summer, the wind swept if up 
and n hirlcd it off somewhere 

The foliage had come out, filled with sap. 
Scratch any tree trunk and the moisture would 
gush forth like a spiing Irom under- 
ground. 

The air was filled with the incessant and 
merry song of birds Cows were lowing on the 
pastures, and at dawn the cocks crowed vain- 
glonously. 

From eaily morning the whole village was 
out at work Carts rumbled leisurely along the 
country lanes, their creaking sounding far and 
wide 

Yes, my friends, I love Saken in the spiing, 
I love it with a special sort of love — maybe 
because it is m springtime that it seems so 
young and full of vigour. 

It is good to wander about the village on a 
waini spring day, and still better tto go to the 
river There everybody can find some pleasant 
occupation. 

I sit by the Saken At this spot the iiver 
arches like a swan’s neck. 
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The bank is high and steep. At its foot are 
boulders and smaller stones I move my foot 
■ — ^and the earth crumbles and falls. 

Beneath me the water swirls liiriously. 
eating away the bank On the opposite side d 
is calm, the bank is low and sandy. Beyond 
the yellow beach grows a clump of pines. 
Nearer to the water are weeping willows And 
beyond the green foiesl Ihickcls loom the .snowv 
mountains 

Twenty paces away there is a calm 
backwater 

A little boy in a red shirt is fishing He 
sits patiently holding his lod, every now and 
then pulling the line out of ihe water with a 
swift movement. But the hook is emplv. Ilioiigh 
the bait has disappeared The boy bails his 
hook again and casts the line 

Beside him sits Shaangeri Kanba He seems 
to have fallen asleep (this is not difficult in the 
delightful April sunshine). But I am mistaken. 
He has noticed the sketch I am making. He 
comes slowly up and stands behind me. 

1 am puttmg on the last few touches. The 
sketch shows the river Saken with its swan- 
ncck bend, with the buildings of the Saken 
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Soviet cUid llie school iii the distance. Still' 
lai'thei — the mountain range and some lovely 
clouds (these, I must confess, were the chief 
reason tor the sketch) . I heai Shaangeri wheez- 
ing, feel that he is looking at me very hard. 

I turn and see his eves, filled with curiosity. 

“My son,” says Shaangeri, “you have a 
very nice cap ” (I know that he considers a 
hat a queer covering for the head ) “They say 
you also have a hood ” 

“Yes. I have.” 

“Have you a uiountaineer’s cloak too, 
Alexander?” 

“Yes, Tie liought myself a real Kabardi- 
man cloak ” 

■ Let me see this ” The old man reaches 
out for my hat He turns it round and round, 
then looks inside 

“Silk?” he asks, feeling the lining. 

“Yes, that’s silk ” 

Taking a deep puff at his pipe, the old man 
says. 

“Good lad I Good lad!... I like your hat, 
they say this is what learned men wear. ... So 
now one of our Saken lads has put it on. . . 
Goodladl..." 
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Xexl comes my picture It evidently does 
not satisfy him, othei-wise he would have start- 
ed with it. 

“Veiy pielty, I should say,” he remarks. 
‘■But why aie there no people in it? You can t 
do without man.. . Look, heie arc willows 
growing Man has planted them. There is the 
school Man built it Don’t you like men?” 

“Who said I don't like them, Shaangeri‘> 

■ Then di aw one here,” he touches the bank 
with his linger and it comes away smeaietl 
with yellow paint 

I promise to do so, and he goes back to 
his great-giandson, who has finally succeeded in 
Livlching a small fish The old man stiides 
along with measured tread, and his iron-poinl- 
cd staff taps sharply on the stones with a tin- 
kling sound 

It is the last day of April The sun hangs 
high in the zenith. The heavens are a deep, 
deep blue (one could get real ultramarine off 
them') The verdant soil of Saken is studded 
with glade-like patches of yellow and blown 
— tins is the ploughland (you could take the 
soil and mix yourself ochre). The river flows 
in an endless silver ritflxm. I leave my sketch 
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and gaze al the river — its liinpidity fascinates 
me. . I think of my Sakcn friends . . 

A little over a month has passed since that 
day ^Ye liist met those two young people — 
Kesso and Kama — at the spring A moiilh is 
not such a long time, but not such a very 
shoit one either (A good deal can happen in 
a month ) This April has been no ordinal y one 
lor Saken, and I can piedict an unusual autumn. 

I draw the sketch ncarei to me, and on the 
background of the Saken landscape I can sec 
Kesso lie stands hefoie the clilf, as though 
\Mshiiig to lest his sliciiglh against it. That 
young man will not be daunted' Well, majbe 
the lad exaggerated a hit when he talked 
ab<uit a thousand poods But even it it s less, 
it’s going to he a staggeimg yield' . I see 
Konstantin, the slow-moving Konstantin — ^slow, 
hut suie in all he does And Gudal? No, he 
will nevei lag behind the olhcis And SmeP 
I can see him flying off to the town — there’s a 
certain building there, you know, with a sign 
on the door reading “Eleotiical Engineering 
Institute’ Kama .. What about Kama’ Would 
you believe me if I told you that fate had 
parted her from Kesso’ Of course not — and 



you would be quite light ... I also have a 
feeling that Nina will go far — ^she's such a 
wondeiful worker. Aiid Rashit’ Oh, why 
grieve about him — She’ll turn up in time. . . . 

Probably another reason why April has 
made such an inipiession on me is the fact 
that I am a Sakenian myself I don’t know. 
But that confounded Saken itch that gives the 
storyteller no peace in the long winter eve- 
nings has diiven me to pen and mk. . . . And 
now, gazing at the liver, I seem to see the 
lines of that narrative telling of the unusual 
j,' beginning of last year’s spring in Saken, and 
of events of which I was an involuntaiy 
witness 

And so, spring is coming, and Saken lives 
and thiivesl 





